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ArTicte I. 


The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the earlief# Account 
of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors of the 
Antient Part. Vol. XXVIII, ) 


UR authors having almoft completed the tour of fouthern 
Europe, finifh the circuit with Naples and Genoa, ftates fo 
clofely conneéted, in all the material tranfaGtions, with the reft of 
Italy, as in a manner to be comprifed in the fame hiftory. As the 
volume is of confiderable length, and differs in nothing from 
the preceding parts in point of accuracy, labour, and thofe i in- 
defatigable refearches into a multiplicity of authorities, we hall, 
without the ceremony of an introdu&tion, proceed to lay before 
our readers the contents. They begin the hiftory of Naples 
with the reign of Charlemagne, when that prince was acknow- 
ledged fovereign of all Italy in the year 774. For a feries 
of years after, Naples was governed by kings who held their 
crowns of the emperors. Some claimed independeticy, and 
threw off the yoke, which occafioned. a variety of bloody wars; 
in general, they were forced to bend under the weight of fupe- 
rior power, and confefs that dominion acknowledged by all 
Italy befides, unlefs we except Venice. The irruptions of the 
Saracens tended to extend and confirm the imperial authority; - 
Naples, too weak alone to oppofe thefe barbarians, gathered 
itfelf under the wing of the emperors, and chearfully received 
chriftian bondage to be protected againft favage fervitude. Some- 
time the country, now comprehended under the divifion of Na- 
ples, was branched out into different principalities, and then it 
was conftantly the fcene of civil war and bloodthed, each petty 
prince ftruggling to obtain the fuperiority, and fix the crown 
and dominions of Naples in his own family. Their divifions 
were fomented by the emperors, who found this the eafieft me- 
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thod of keeping the whole dependent on themfelves. Nor 
were oppreffion and domeftic confufion the only evils with 
which Naples was at this time afflicted; the unhappy country 
bled under the fcourge of foreign invafions; the Greeks and 
Normans poured into Capua, Puglia, and Calabria, defolating 
the kingdom with more than barbarous fury : in a word, this 
period of hittory refleé&ts difhonour on the fpecies; and glad fhould 
we be to fee the mielancholy page torn from the annals of man- 
kind. All was fighting, flaughter, and barbarity ; and he was 
diftinguifhed for the greateft hero, who had glutted the deepeft 
in human gore. Scarce a trace of civil policy appears from the 
downfal of the Roman empire, until the revival of learning ; 
every funétion of the foul feems fufpended, and all is a chafm in 
wit, learning, genius, and fentiment, from the fixth almoit to 
the fixteenth century. 


At this period the pontiffs firft founded their claim of fupreme 
dominion over Naples, now the only remaining veftige of that 
exorbitant power of beftowing crowns and kingdoms which 
they once affumed. In this age of ignorance nothing was fo 
dreadful as ecclefiaftical cenfurés, of which the popes made an 
artful ufe, perverting them from the primitive intention to fe- 
cular affairs, and the defence, feizure, and recovery of tempo- 
ral poffeflions. It was the general belief, that damnation muft 
neceflarily follow every oppofition to the church, efpecially if 
fentence of excommunication was once denounced. Tyrants, 
who broke through every law of juftice and humanity, who 
plundered and defpoiled their neighbours without remorfe, 
trembled at anathemas, and religioufly abftained from offering 
ar to the holy fee, though proteéted only by fpiritual wea- 

. .As force was at this period the only law and rule of right, 
the om fhielded themfelves under the proteétion of the church, 
held their eftates as fiefs, and paid tribute to the pontiffs. 
Hence were the ecclefiaftical dominions greatly extended, not 
only in power, but in real territory, it being an eftablifhed rule, 
that in default of male iffue of the feudatories, the eftates de- 
volved to the pontiffs. “No one inquired into the origin of this 
cuftom, or into that of an equally beneficial authority, affumed 
by the bifhops of Rome, of creating dukes and counts, who 
were obliged to {wear fealty. ‘The Normans had now got foot- 
ing in Italy, and by way of maintaining their ground, very 
politically declared themfelves vaffals of the popes, in order to 
prevent all attacks upon them, and render their caufe the caufe 
of the church. Upon this weak foundation it was that Naples 
became a fief of Rome ;.and we have enlarged uponit as it 


conveys a tolerably juft idea of the religion of that age, which 
confifted 
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confifted wholly in bigotry, fuperftition, and mages fab- 
miffion to Chrift’s vicar. 


The Normans became ufeful vaffals to the pontiffs ; they,af- 
fifted them in their quarrels with temporal princes, and by 
their conqueit of Sicily, extended the fupremacy of the church 
over that ifland, the fame as over the kingdom of Naples. Si- 
cily was now erected intoa kingdom by the pope, both it and 
Naples being united under the Normans, until the year 1282, 


when the iflanders revolting, refolved to maflacre every French- 


man in both theSicilies. This dreadful confpiracy was formed by a 
Sicilian nobleman, John di Proceda, and fomented by pape Ni- 
cholas. According to fome authorities, the confpirators un- 
fheathed the fword at the found of a fignal bell, and in the 
{pace of two hours finifhed the dteadful flaughter, leaving not 
a Frenchman.alive in the ifland, except a few proteéted by the 


-inhabitants of Meffina. 


After this the government of Naples and Sicily fell into the 
hands of the Catalans, who foon became as odious to the na- 
tives as their former mafters. In 1347, while queen Jean was 
reigning, Naples was invaded and conquered by the Hungarians, 
and the queen at length put to death. We are furprifed to 
meet with the following hardy affertion of our authors, fo con- 
trary to the teftimony of all the Venetian and Florentine writers. 


‘ The Florentines, during the war with Ferdinand, king 
of Naples, to oblige him to withdraw his troops, fecretly 
preffled*the Turks to invade Naples. The Vemetians like- 
wife, being jealous of the king’s power, and having got intel- 
ligence, by intercepted letters, that he was forming preten- 
fions to the kingdom of Cyprus, excited the infidels, with 
whom they had then concluded a peace, to invade his domi- 
nions. The Turks, according to Giannone, fince their conqueft 
of Conftantinople, formed pretenfions to all the provinces that 
had formerly belonged to the Roman empire; and Mahomet, 
being irritated againit Ferdinand, for having fent fuccours to the 
relief of Rhodes, was eafily perfuaded to invade the kingdom of 
Naples. He accordingly fitted out a formidable fleet at Va- 
lona, anciently called Apollonia, on the coaft of Epire, where 
the paffage to Italy is only about 50 miles, and, embarking with 
a formidable army, gave the chief command to Bafha Achmet, 
who landed in Calabria about the end of July, and immediately 
befieged Otranto. The city had but a {mall garrifon, and was 
unprepafed for a fiege. The citizens and foldiers neverthelefs 


defended themfelves for near three weeks with great bravery, 
in hopes of being relieved by the king; but no fuccours arriv- 
ing, the Turks at length took the place by aflault, when-they 
maffacred al] the aged-of both fexes, and all the clergy, ravith- 
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-ed the matrons and nuns upon the altars, ripped up the women 
with child, and made captives of all the youth. 


» news of this invafion aftonifhed and alarmed all Italy. 
> ceclaring to the pope, that, if he would not affift 
cule conclude a peace with the Turks, Sixtus imme- 

{ 24 gallies, which he had deftined for the relief 
odes, to failto Naples. He likewife agreed to an accom- 
mocation with the Florentines; and on the 16th of September 
concluded an alliance againft the Turks with Ferdinand, the 
«ing of Hungary, the dukes of Milan and Ferrara, and the re- 
publics of Genoa and Florence. The Venetians excufed them- 
felves from being concerned in the alliance, alledging, that they 
had carried on a war againft the infidels for 15 years, without 
the affiftance of the other Chriftian powers; and having lately 
concluded a peace with them, they had yet no reafon to renew 
their hoftilities. The'Turks in the mean time took fome other 
places in the neighbourhood of Otranto, and made incurfions 
along the northern coaft of Italy, as far as Loretto.’ 


Nothing can be more contrary to truth than this affertion : 
at the very time when the invafion happened, Mocenigo, the 
Venetian admiral, was ravaging the Turkith coafts and iflands, 
and laying fiege to Smyrna, which he took after an obitinate 
refiftance. Morofini, the ambaffador of the republic, was like- 
wife the chief inftrument of the league formed againft the Turks, 
at that council affembled by Paul LI. in 1480, which was ho- 
noured with the prefence of the emperor Frederic, who flept 
foundly all the time that the fafety of Chriftendom was debating. 
This fag is attefted, not only by Sabellicus and all the other Ve- 
Netian writers, but by Baronius and Navigiero, the latter of 
whom is quoted from the colle€tion of Muratori by our authors, 
as of a quite different opinion. Such errors muft unavoidably 
creep into works of fo great labour and extent. 


The wars carried on hy Charles VIII. of France, his fuccef- 
for Lewis, and Francis the firit, for the crown of Naples and 
dutchy of Milan, have already been explicitly related in the hif- 
tories of Spain and France, and they muft neceflarily again be 
touched upon in the account of the empire. It was therefore 
requifite to treat the fubje& in this place with the utmoft con- 
cifenefs. Under Philip II. of Spain, and his fucceffors, the Nea- 
politans were governed by viceroys, and grievoufly opprefied by 
the Spanifh nobility. The people murmured, but never ven- 
tured to break out into open rebellion before the year 1647, 
when the duke d’ Arcos was viceroy. As this revolution was 
attended with fome very extraordinary circumftances, we fhall 
beg leave to quote it as a fpecimen of the execution of the vo- 
lume under confideration. The 
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The viceroy being in great want of money, impofed a duty 
on fruit, which ‘he farmed out to certain merchants, who ad- 
vanced a fum equivalent to the tax. As the Neapolitans live 
chiefly upon fruits in the hot feafon, this impofition was deemed 
extremely arbitrary and oppreflive. The edict for colleéting the 
duty was no fooner publifhed, than the people affembled tumul- 
tuoufly to oppofe the crown officers. Still, however, the vice- 
roy, encouraged by the farmers of the revenue, perfifted ; the 
mob, headed by Tommafo Aniello, commonly called Maffani- 
ello, of Amalfi, a fifherman, proceeded to extremities. ‘This 
man’s wife having been difcovered in fmuggling a fimall quan- 
tity of meal, was imprifoned, and condemned to pay a fine of 
yoo ducats. He had a few years before come to Naples from 
Amalfi, where his father had been a fifherman. 


‘ At this time he was about twenty-four years of age, and the 
father of four children. He was of a middling ftature, and an 
agreeable. afpeét; was diftinguifhed for his boldnefs, a&ivity, 
and integrity ; and had a great influence with his companions, 
by whom he was beloved and efteemed. As he was obliged 
even to fell his furniture to pay the heavy fine, he had conceived 
an implacable hatred againft the farmers of the taxes, and was 
alfo moved with compaflion for the miferable ftate of the city 
and kingdom. He therefore formed a defign with fome of his 
companions, to raife a tumult in the market-place on the fefti- 
val day of the Carmelites, ufually celebrated about the middle 
of July, when between five and fix hundred youths entertain the 
people by a mock-fight ; one half of them, in the character of 
Turks, defending a wooden caftle, which is attacked and 
ftormed by the other half in the character of Chriftians. Maf- 
faniello being appointed captain of one of thefe parties, and 
one Pione, who was privy to his defign, commanding the other, 
for feveral weeks before the feftival they were very diligent in 
reviewing and training their followers, who were armed with 
fticks and reeds: but a fmall andunforefeen accident tempted 
them to begin their enterprize withour waiting for the fefti- 
yal. 


‘On the 7th of July a difturbance happening in the market- 
place, betwixt the tax-gatherers and fome gardeners of Pozzuolo, _ 
who had brought fome figs into the city, whether the buyer or 
feller fhould pay the duty, after the tumult had continued fe- 
veral hours, Maffaniello, who was prefent with his company, 
excited the mob to pillage the office built in the market for re- 
ceiving the duty, and to drive away the officers with ftones. The 
elect of the people, who, by deciding again{ft the gardeners, had 
increafed the tumult, run to the palace, and informed the vice- 
roy, who moft imprudently neglected all means of putting a 
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ftop to the commotion. Maffaniello, in the mean time, being 
joined by great numbers of people, ordered his young troop to 
fet fire to all the offices for the taxes through the city; which 
command being executed with difpatch, he then conducted them 
diredtly to the palace, where the viceroy, inftead of ordering his 
Spanifh and German guards to difperfe them, encouraged their 
infolence by timidly granting their demands. As they rufhed 
into the palace in a furious manner, he efcaped by a private 
door, and endeavoured to fave himfelf in Caftel del Ovo; but 
being overtaken by the rioters in the ftreets, he was trampled 
upon by them, and pulled by the hair and whifkers. However, 
by throwing fome handfuls of gold among them, He again 
efcaped, and took fanétuary in a convent of Minims, where, be- 
ing joined by the archbithop of Naples, cardinal Filomarini, 
and feveral nobles, by their advice he figned a billet, by which 
he abolifhed all taxes upon provifions. As a means to quell 
the tumult, he likewife defired the cardinal to offer Maflaniello 
a penfion of 2400 crowns, who generoufly reje&ted the bribe ; 
and declared, that, if the viceroy would keep his word, he would 
find them obedient fubjeds. 


‘It was now expected that the tumult would ceafe ; but Maf- 
faniello, upon his return to the market-place, being joined by 
feveral malcontents, among whom were Genuino, and one 
Peronne, who had formerly been a captain of the Sbirri, he 
was advifed by them to order the houfes of all thofe concerned 
in raifing the tax to be burned, which were accordingly in 2 
few days reduced to afhes, with all their rich furniture. Maffa- 
niello being now abfolute mafter of the whole city, and being 
joined by great numbers of people of defperate fortunes, he re- 
quired the viceroy, who had retired to the Caftel Nuovo, to abo- 
lith all the taxes, and to deliver up the writ of exemption grant- 
ed by Charles V. This new demand greatly embarraffed the 
viceroy ; but to appeafe the people, he drew up a falfe deed in 
letters of gold, and fent it to them by their favourite the duke 
of Matalone, whom he now fet at liberty. The fraud, how- 
ever, being difcovered, the duke was pulled from his horfe and 
maltreated by the mob, and at length committed as a prifoner 
to Peronne. This accident, to the preat joy of the viceroy, en- 
raged the people againft the nobility, feveral of whom they 
killed, burnt the houfes of others, and threatened to extirpate 
them all. Maffaniello, in the mean time, tattered and half 
naked, commanded his followers, who were now well armed, 
and were reckoned about 100,000 men, with a moft abfolute 
fway. He eat aud flept little, gave his orders with great preci- 
fion and judgment, appeared full of. moderation, without am- 
bition, and interefted views. But the duke of Matalone having 
eS | procured 
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procured his liberty by bribing Peronne, the viceroy imitated 
his example, and fecretly corrupted Genuino to betray his chief. 
A confpiracy was accordingly formed againft Maffaniello by 
Matalone and Peronne, the duke, who was equally exafperated 
againft the viceroy, propofing, that after his death his brother 
D. jofeph fhould head the rebels. 


‘ Maffaniello, in the mean time, by means of the cardinal 
archbifhop, was negotiating a general peace and accommoda- 
‘tion ; but while both parties were affembling in the convent of 
Carmelites, the banditti hired by Matalone made an unfuccef- 
ful attempt upon Mafianiello’s life. His followers immediate- 
ly killed 150 of them. Peronne and D. Jofeph, being difco- 
vered to be concerned in the confpiracy, were likewife put to 
death, and the duke with great difficulty efcaped. Maffaniello 
by this confpiracy was rendered more fufpicious and fevere. He 
began to abufe his power by putting feveral perfons to death 
upon flight pretences: and to force the viceroy to an accom- 
modation, he cut off all communication with the caftles, which 
were unprovided with provifion and ammunition. The viceroy 
likewife, being afraid left the French fhould take advantage of 
‘the commotion, earneftly defired to agree to a treaty, which 
was accordingly concluded on the 5th day of the infurreétion, 
by the mediation of the archbifhop. By the treaty, it was fti- 
pulated, that all duties impofed fince the time of Charles V. 
fhould be abolifhed ; and that the writ of exemption granted 
by that emperor fhould be delivered to the people; that, for 
the future, no new taxes fhould be impofed; that the vote of 
the elect of the people fhould be equal to the votes of the nobi- 
lity; that an aét of oblivion fhould be granted for all that was 
paft; and that the people fhould continue in arms under Maf- 

faniello, till the ratification of the treaty by the king. 


« By this treaty no lefs than 10,000 perfons, who fattened up- 
on the blood of the public, were ruined. The people, when it 
‘was folemnly publifhed, manifefted an extreme joy, believing 
they had now recovered all their ancient rights and _. privileges. 
Maffaniello, at the defire of the viceroy, went to the palace to 
vifit him, accompanied by the archbifhop, who was obliged to 
threaten him with an excommunication, before he would con- 
fent to lay afide his rags, and afflume a magnificent drefs. He 
was received by. the duke with the greateft demonftrations of 
refpe& and friendfhip, while the dutchefs entertained his wife, 
and prefented her with a robe of cloth of filver, and fome jewels. 
The viceroy, to preferve fome thadow of authority, appointed 
him captain-general, and at his departure made him a prefent 
of a golden chain: of great value, which with great difficulty 
he was prevailed upon to accept of; but yielded at length to 
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the intreaties of the cardinal. Next day, in confequence of the 
commiflion granted him by the viceroy, he began to exercife all 
the funétions of fovereign authority ; and having caufed a fcaf- 
fold to be ereéted in one of the ftreets, and feveral gibbets, he 
judged all crimes, whether civil or military, in the*laft refort, 
and ordered the guilty to be immediately put to death, which 
was the punifhment he: affigned to all offences. ‘Though he 
negleéted all forms of law, and even frequently judged by phy- 
fiognomy, yet he is faid not to have overlooked any criminal, 


or punifhed any innocent perfon. 


‘ His grandeur and profperity was of very fhort continuance ; 
for his mind becoming diftraéted and delirious for two or three 
days, he committed a great many mad and extravagant actions, 
and onthe 18th of July was affaffinated with the confent of the 
viceroy. Some attribute his madnefs to the fudden change of 
his fortune, and his exceffive joy for reftoring the liberty of his 
country; others to the want of reft, and too much wine; and 
fome alledge, that it was the effeét of poifon, fecretly adminiftered 
to him by the Spaniards. As the populace carried his head 
upon a pole, and treated his body with the greateft indignity, 
the viceroy expected that peace and tranquillity would be im- 
mediately reftored; but the people being {till in arms under fe- 
veral chiefs, who commanded in different quarters, and were 
jealous of each other, he had no authority in the city, where an- 
archy immediately prevailed.’ 


The people renounced their allegiance to Spain, chofe a new 
Jeader, and at laft invited the duke of Guife to head their party. 
Spurred on by ambition the duke accepted the propofal, arrived 
in Naples after efcaping a thoufand dangers, figured for fome 
time, and, in the end, fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who again recovered poffeffion of the capital and the govern- 


ment, 


Nothing memorable befides occurs in the hiftory of Naples, 
which is brought down to the year 1719. 


Next follows the hiftory of the republic of Genoa, which our 
authors fay is corruptedly called Fanuta, by Latin writers. We 
mutt confefs we believe this to be a fault in their orthography, 
and not in the Latin writers, in whom we conftantly find it 
fpelled Genua, or Yanua, without.the ¢. This republic dates its 
origin as early as the year g5o, when the Franks loft all au- 
thority in Italy. So powerful was the city grown by the year 
1178, that, in conjunction with the Pifans, ‘the Genoefe con- 
quered the ifland of Sardinia ; after which the republics falling 
out about the Bear-fkin, entered upon a deftruétive war, that 


after violent conflicts terminated to the advantage of the Ge- 
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‘noefe. This republic likewife diftingujhhed herfelf in the holy 
war, by fending powerful fleets into Syria, where difputes arofe 
with the Venetians, that foon effected an open rupture between 
the rival ftates. A variety of other wars were'waged between 
the republics of Genoa, Venice, and Pifa, in which Genoa 


ufually yielded to Venice the laurels gained from the Pifans. At 
laft the Genoefe fell under the dominion of the emperor in 
1311. About 70 years after the city acknowledged the fove- 
reignty of the French king. Soon again the people recovered 
their liberty, only to fall under the tyranny of the duke of Mi- 
lan, againft whom they, in a fhort time, revolt, and beftow the 
fovereignty a fecond time upon the French monarch. A fecond 
time the Genoefe rebel againft the prince to whom they had vo- 
luntarily fubmitted, and throw themfelves into thé arms of the 
duke of Milan, againit whom they exclaimed as atyrant. In 
a word, fo low was the the republic fallen by fattion and civil 
‘difcord, that whoever was ftrongeft in Italy, had likewife the 
fovereignty of Genoa. It would be endlefs to enumerate the 
revolutions which occur in this hiftory ; it is fuffitient that many 
of the incidents are new, at leaftin the Englifh language, feve- 
ral of the faéts curious, and the narrative copious and enter- 
taining. We could wifh our authors had not been mifled in the 
proper names, many of which they fpell after their Latin au- 
thorities ; for inftance, Doria, they call duria; Fieo, Flif; 
Spinola, they write Spinula, and, in general, thew themfelves 
better acquainted with the Latin than with the Italian language. 





Art. II. Effays Phyfiological and Pra@ical, on the Nature and Cir- 
culation of the Blood. And the Effects and Ufes of Blood-Letting. 
By Hugh Smith, M. D. Phyfician to the Middlefex Ho/pital. 
8ve. Pr. 2s. Johniton. 


U R author modeftly pretends to write ve for the younger 

practitioners in medicine, though, if we miftake not, his 
little treatife will be acceptable to the more experienced, as 
few authors have profeffedly treated this fubje&t. The great im- 
portance of the blood to animal life, and of its due quantity, 
confiftence, and quality, to health, cannot but render a praéti- 
cal effay, founded upon faéts and a rational theory, equally ufe- 
ful to the practitioner, and entertaining to the mere fpeculatift. 
We fhall therefore endeavour to exhibit a fair tketch of our 
writer’s doctrine, which has in it fomething peculiar and inge- 
nious. He rejects the opinion of Lewenhoeck, that the blood 
is acompofition of globules of different fizes and colours, the 


. larger being the red, and the fmaller the yellow globules; the 
former 
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former conftituting the fibrous craflamentum, and the latter the 
ferum. He denies, that the large red globules are each com- 
pofed of fix lefler yellow, or ferous ones, compreffed and united 
together, or that upon the attenuation of a red globule, it will 
be refolved into ferum. On the contrary, he maintains that 
the blood is compofed of three parts, diftin& and different, the 
aqueo faline, the glutinous, and the red globular. To the 
firft it owes its fluidity, to the fecond its confiftence, and to the 
third its colour. * Thefe, however different in their feveral 
natures in a found ftate, are kept equally mixed by the vital 
motion and circulation of the blood, though they cannot inti- 
mately cohere, or be united into a homogeneous fluid.’ Should 
there really be globules in the blood, as is fuppofed to have been 
difeovered by the microfcope, the fpherical figure our author ac- 
counts for from the mutual attraction of the particles. * Some- 
thing (fays he) fimilar to this may be obferved in a mixture of 
oil with water; thefe, by agitation, feem to unite, but when at 
reft the oily particles attraé&t each other, and feparate from the 
water.’ It is by this fame cohefion of particles that the craf- 
famentum is formed, when the blood is no longer kept mixed 
by motion, circulation, and attra¢tion. 


The doctor proceeds next to examine by what powers the 
blood is circulated with an inceflant motion through every part 
of the body, and to what caufes the alternate contraction and 
relaxation, the fyftole and diaftole of the heart are owing. 
Here he intirely accedes to the theory laid down by Dr. Whytt, 
of Edinburgh, in his ingenious effay on vital and involuntary 
motion, though this doétrine has been oppofed by fome very 
fpectous and itrong objections. The irritation communicated 
to the ventricles of the heart, by the ftimulus of the blood, and 
the diftention of its cavities by the refluent ferous blood, fufh- 
ciently, in our author’s opinion, account for the conftant and 
reiterated motions of this organ: nor fhall we difpute with him 
upon a point merely-fpeculative, though we cannot by any 
means agree with Dr. Whytt, that a mild, bland, foft, and mo- 
derately warm fluid, fuch as the blood is in its natural falutary 
ftate, is at all fitted to act by irritation upon any part of a 
mufcle, fo ftrong and firm as the ventricles of the heart. Itis 
fufficient that this theory no way affects the truth of our au- 
thor’s practical maxims. The pulfe will afford the fame indi- 
cations, whatever caufes we affign for the fyftole and diaftole of 
the heart. If full and ftrong, it denotes an abundance of blood 
in the body, expelled in large quantities into the arterial fyftem 
at each contrattion of the heart; if weak and languid, it 
evinces the contrary. In the fame manner a quick and ftrong 
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pulfe indicates a difpofition to a plethora ; while aquick and weak 
pulfe demonftrates, that there is rather a deficiency in the quan- 
tity and confiftence of the fluids; but at the fame time a ftimu- 
lating acrimony in the blood, and a difpofition to irritability in 
the folids ; that is, a fenfibility owing to peculiar caufes. 


Having premifed all that he thought neceffary upon the na- 
ture, properties, and circulation of the blood, Dr. Smith next 
enquires into the general effects of phlebotomy, or blood-letting, 
what circumftances require this operation, and what intentions 
of cure it chiefly anfwers. He fhews that the fyftole of the heart 
bears an exact proportion to the quantity of refluent blood di- 
lating the cavities in its diaftole ; though this, we imagine, will 
admit of a variety of exceptions, arifing from the quality of the 
blood, and the degree of fenfibility of the ventricles. By di- 
minifhing the quantity we therefore weaken the fyftole, and lef- 
fen the quantity of blood diftributed by the arteries to the dif- 
ferent parts of the body. Hence, after a copious phlebotomy, 
the pulfe becomes fofter and eafier, and the heat, tenfion, and 
compreffon of the feveral parts of the body, equally remit in 
proportion to the evacuation made by the lancet. The refif- 
tance to the contraétion of the arteries will be diminifhed, the 
weight to be moved leffened, and the blood rendered more fub- 
fervient to the impulfive force of the arteries, which now perform 
their funétions more eafily and readily, and haften the circula- 
tion of their contained fluids. A plethora fometimes dif- 
tends the veffels beyond their due tone of contraction; in this 
cafe evacuation will greatly contribute to reftore their ation, 
while, on the other hand, bleeding is the moit fpeedy remedy 
for a too violent contraction of the arterial fyftem. By this 
operation we can gradually diminifh the heat of the body, bring 
on a general languor, a deligquium animi, and even death itfelf. 
Yet our author ought to have remarked, that the patient is of- 
ten afflicted with violent thirft, a parched tongue, flufhings, 
and febrile heats, even when the pulfe is languid, the contrac- 
tion of the heart and arteries weak, and the quantity of blood 
in the yafcular fyftem dangeroufly diminifhed by profufe phle- 
botomy. Every one acquainted with books or practice knows, 
that heat and thirft are frequently encreafed by bleeding ; and 
the caufe is evident, if we confider that the fecretions proceed 
from the blood, and that their quantity is proportioned to the 
quantity of fluids contained in the veins and arteries. 


In examining the effects of phlebotomy on the fluids, the 
doétor obferves, that phlebotomy thins and attenuates the 
blood, and that in a two-fold manner: firft, by the changed 
fuperinduced upon the folids ; and fecondly, by diminifhing the 
craflamentum, the thickeft and moft elaborate part of the ani- 
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mal fluids. We muft confels we do not perceive that this ob- 
férvation is confonant, either to philofophy or expericnce. The 
quantity of the craflamentum is indeed. diminifhed, but ftill 
in proportion to the diminution of the lymph and ferum ; and 
how fhould it be otherwife, from an evacuation made by a {mall 
aperture of a mixed fluid, flowing with rapidity through a canal 
of acertain dimenfion. We allow, however, that the blood is 
in many cafes attenuated by phlebotomy ; but this proceeds 
from other reafons than the great evacuation of the craffamen- 
tum alone: it is frequently a confequence of the diminution of 
heat, which tends to coagulate both the ferum and craflamen- 
tum, as well as of many other caufes obvious to every reflecting 
intelligent reader. The doctor himfelf has furnifhed a reafon in the 
very next fubfequent paragraph to his affertion: * As the condi- 
tion of the fluids (fays he, p. 44) depends in a great meafure upon 
that of the folids, whether their a€tions are more or lefs excited, 
it follows, that where the circulating powers are weakened, the 
blood muft foon be rendered thinner, as it cannot be worked 
up to that degree of denfity confequent on a ftrong and vigo- 
téus circulation,’ This obfervation is alone fufficient tp explain 
the manner in which the blood is attenuated by phlebotomy, 
and infinitely more confiftent with his theory of the reciprocal 
action of the blood on the folids, and of the folids on the 
blood, whereby the contractile impulfive force of the former is 
exactly proportioned to the quantity of the latter returning by 


the veins to the heart. 


‘To conclude this head, (fays our author) in a plethora 
a moderate blood-letting muft tend to deplete and free the vef- 
fels and organical parts when over diftended with a thick denfe 
blood, by which means it promotes and encreafes the circulation 
of the fluids, the eafy, free contra€tion of the arteries, and the 
elafticity of the veffels, at the fame time conduces to the attrition, 
attenuation, and motion of the blood; hence reftores the natu- 
ral and ready exercife of the funétions of the hody, depraved by 
a fuperabundant quantity of humours diftending the veffels and 
clogging the circulation, and by thofe means relieves in many 
and various difeafes, and praduces great changes in the animal 


ceconomy. 
‘ Again, the fame remedy will prove of all others the moft 
fpeedy and efficacious to weaken the action and elafticity of the 
heart and arteries, and to lower the impetus of the circulation : 
hence in acute inflammatory difeafes, where the blood is too 
rapidly and impetuoufly propelled, will afford an immediate and 
fpeedy relief; but if profufely, injudicioufly, or unfeafonably 
ufed, where there is neither a real plethora or encreafed impetus 
of the circulation, by lowering thé vis vita, will retard the 
cure 
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eure of many difeafes, at the fame time greatly relaxes the folids, 

and leffens the heat of the body, retards the circulation, dimi- 
nifhes the ftrength, diffolves and thins the fluids, and produces 
leucophlegmatias, dropfies, and innumerable other evils ; 
whence the body becomes weak, infirm, and cachettic.’ 


The doétor propofes and folves the fubfequent ufeful queftions 
to every practitioner. Can blood-letting be of any fervice in 
thofe diforders, which immediately owe their origin to a fault, 
either in the folid or fluid .parts, as confidered abfolutely in 
themfelves ? He anfwers in the negative, and concludes, that 
bleeding is principally to be recommended in cafes, where the 
equilibrium between the folids and fluids is deftroyed by the 
quantity or confiftence of the blood impeding the aétion of the 
veflels ; or elfe where the ation of the folids is increafed, and 
the circulating powers excited beyond bounds.. We may add to 
the docter’s remark, that fhould the violent aétion of the fo- 
lids proceed from any acrimonious irritating particles in the 
blood, even the phlebotomy may prove ufeful, by diminifhing 
the quantity of’ fuch irritating matter, though the phyfician 
is not wholly to depend on this operation, and refrain from the 
ufe of fheathing, lubricating, and gentle alteratives. His next 
query is, whether we have any certain criterion to judge 
when it may be proper to recommend the ufe of this evacua- 
tion ? The anfwer is, that the pulfe affords the beft indica- 
tions. In the third queftion it is propofed, whether we are to 
attribute any particular effects to the revulfive. or derivative 
blood-lettings fo much practifed and recommended by the an- 
cients? And here our author pofitively gives it as his opinion, 
thatit is not material from what part or vein the evacuation is 
made, provided that the due quantity of blood be taken away. 
We fhould neverthelefs apprehend, that opening the carotid arte- 
ries and jugular vein in an apoplexy, for inftance, arifing froma 
diftenfion of the veffels of the brain, would anfwer the intention 
more expeditioufly than breathing the cephalic, bafilic, me- 
diana, or any vein of the arm or leg. In the end, the effeéts 
produced will be fimilar, provided the urgency of the cafe does 
not require relief before the courfe of circulation can be per- 
formed. As to the queftion, whether it be neceffary in particu- 
lar difeafes to draw off any determined quantity of blood, we 
are entirely of the doétor’s opinion, that this muft depend alto- 
gether on the habit, ftrength, and conftitution of the patient, 
and urgency of the fymptoms. We likewife accede to his opi- 
nion, that phlebotomy without any apparent reafon, but merely 
as a preventive, is not only unneceffary, but frequently pre- 
judicial. 


In 
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In the next place our author proceeds to advance fome un- 
common notions regarding a plethora. A plethora, he affirms, 
does not confift in a preternatural fulnefs and diftenfion of the 
fanguineous veffels, from an encreafed quantity of blood, but 
in an over-proportion of the fibrous craffamentum, or thicker 
parts of the blood, to the ferous or thinner : yet it is remark- 
able, that in healthy plethoric habits, the blood appears more 
florid, the craflamentum better proportioned to the ferum, and 
the whole lefs vifcid than in dry, thin, heétic, or atrabilious con- 
ftitutions: Many other :obfervafions contradi& this affertion, 
as well as the original meaning of the word mAnbwpa, from ranbws 
turgeo, a term applied-by the judicious difcerning ancients, and 
adopted tiil now by all modern writers and practitioners in its 


obvious fenfe, 


The doétor’s next article is the moft laboured, curious, and 
ingenious of the whole. He endeavours to eftablihh a new 
theory of inflammations, upon the ruins of the Boerhaavian, 
and all former fyftems. In the Reviews for December and fa- 
nuary laft, we had occafion to examine certain notions ad- 
vanced upon this fubjeé by Dr. Battie, and the ingenious author 
of the Theory and Practice of Chirurgical Pharmacy ; we took 
the liberty of diffenting from both, and of offering an opinion, 
which appeared to us more confiftent with obfervation and the 
laws of the animal economy. ‘This opinion, however, we are 
not afhamed to retraé, upon perufing the theory laid down 
by Dr. Smith, which indeed is no more than a compofition of 
the doftrines advanced by Dr. Whytt and Dr. Haller. After 
refuting, in a very able manner, Boerhaave’s fentiments, which 
deduce all inflammations from obftruétion, Dr. Whytt, he ob- 
ferves, with more truth, attributes an inflammation to an in- 
creafed ofcillatory motion of the fmaller veffels, excited by a 
ftimulus or irritation ; ‘ but it may be doubted, whether the ef- 
feéts he has affigned will be found fufficient, when he fuppofes 
that in confequence of the encreafed contractions of the veflels, 
the part will be inflated, and globules of red blood forced into 
the ferous veflels, 7. ¢. an inflammation muft be produced. 


¢ Will it not appear much more probable, that, agreeable to 


‘Haller’s obfervations, an effufion of blood into the cellular 


membranes from the extremities of the arteries, which exhale 
into their cavities, will be brought on by the unufual irritation.’ 
This our author deems the leaft liable to exception of all the 
hypothefes hitherto advanced. ‘The acute pungent pain will 
depend upon the irritation of the nervous fibrillz, and the dif- 
tenfion, compreffion, and dilatation of the veffels. The pul- 


fation will be owing to the ftronger encreafed and quickened 
con- 
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contraction of the veffels, and the burning heat to this and the 
confequent accelerated motion and friction of the fluids; the 
tenfe pulfe, quickened and ftronger citculation, and the like, 
to the increafed irritability of the heart and vafcular fyftem, and 
the nervous influence too much determined to the circulating 
powers.” 


Hence it appears, that 80 inflammation can fubfift wtiions 
a preceding or concomitant irritation, ‘ which alone will always, 
fays the doctor, prove fufficient to produce it.? This is a flight in+ 
accuracy, a concomitant fymptom cannot be.a preceding caufe. 
He goes on — ‘ By the unufual ttimulus the ofcillatory contrac- 
tions of the fmaller veffels muft be augmented and excited, aud 
a greater quantity of fixids in a given time muft circulate through 
them. —What ! more than they receive from the larger veffels ? 
Hence, proceeds he, from the ftronger and more frequently re- 
peated contractions, the fotce of the blood in the irritated vef- 
fels will be greatly encreafed, the veffels themfelves dilated and 
extended, and thofe whofe orifices open into the cells of the 
adipofe or follicular membranes, and naturally exhale a thin 
fluid only, will aow faffer the red blood to pafs or exfude thro’ 
their extremities into the cellular cavities. An encreafed circu- 
iation, therefore, in the larger veffels is a confequence, not a 
caufe of inflammation ; fince if the phiegmon be confiderable, 
the whole nervous fyitem will be affected by the pain, the heart 
and large attertes rendered more usitabie, aid their coatraQions 
more frequent and ftrong. 


Next the doétor explains more minutely the caufes of inter- 
nal and external inflammations. The latter are produced by any 
thing capable of irtitating the veffels, and exciting their con- 
tradtile powers, as burns, frictions, a foreign fubftance ledged 
in the fleth, ftimulating, irritating applications, &c. The for- 
mer, from any obftruction of the natural excretions, particu- 
larly of perfpiration, whence the circulating powers will be va- 
rioufly difturbed and afteéted, and the veffels excited to ftronger 
and more frequent contraétions, Hence proceed catarrhs, rheu- 
matifins, fevers, and.a variéty of acute and chronical diferders, 
which are beft cured: by promoting the natural difcharge by the . 
fkin, and the ufe-of gentle diaphoretics. ‘The praétical: hints 
here given, are founded upon good fenfe and experience. . In 
all diforders arifing from obftruted perfpiration, fuch as fevers, 
theumatifms, &c. from.colds, the doctor recommends the diffe- 
rent preparations of antimony, after bleeding. The emetic 
tartar may be exhibited in the quantity of half a grain, a grain, 
or even two grains, with a portion of the calx of antimony to 
increafe its bulk, in thin fyrup, or any other vehicle. He alfo 
' ftrongly recommends, and we apprehend, with good reafon, ‘a 
powder 
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powder of the vitrum antimonii, mixed with an equal quantity 
of pulverized nitre, put into a red-hot crucible, and kept in fufion 
for twenty minutes after the detonation ceafes, afterwards wafhed 
with warm water, and reduced to a fine powder. This powder 
may be given from eight grains in a dofe to forty ; and ifto halfa 
dram of it be added two grains of mercurius corallinus, a me- 
dicine will be formed not diftinguifhable in finell, tafte, or ope- 
ration, from Dr. James’s powder. He obferves, however, that 
the ufe of thefe preparations of antimony ought to be con- 
fined to the firft ftage of the fever, as perhaps after the fourth 
day they will prove rather prejudicial than ufeful, the perfpira- 
ble particles being then changed by their long refidence in the 
body, and capable only of being expelled by proper coétion and 
a natural crifis. The other medicines prefcribed in inflemma- 
tory diforders, have nothing in them peculiar; we fhall only 
obferve, that the doétor thinks volatile alcaline falts may be ufe- 
fully prefcribed, after the pulfe has been lowered by evacuation, 
when they will tendto refolve the inflammation. If we mittake 
not, this obfervation is confirmed by fome ingenious experi- 
ments, read by Dr. Pringle to the Royal Society. We could 
with pleafure dwell upon the doétor’s curative hints, if we were 
not afraid of trefpafling upon the bounds of an article; they 
all demonftrate reflection, obfervation, and reading, and are 
perfeétly confiftent with the rational theory he has laid down, 
in terms, however, fometimes not fufficiently clear and explicit. 
This feétion he concludes with the two following queftions, the 
anfwers to which may prove ufeful to young practitioners. 


* Have we any certain criterion to diftinguifh an inflammatory from 
a difeale of another kind? ‘The heat, throbbing pain, and fever 
will generally fuffice to form a diagnofis of inflammation: but 
the pulfe will for the moit part prove an unerring guide, as it 
will be always quickened, and moft frequently full, hard, and 
tenfe ; if this fhould not be quicker than common, we may be 
convinced that the difeafe is not inflammatory. In fome cafes, 
where pains in different parts of the body have been exceflively 
acute, as in the fide, back, ftomach, and the like, the pulfe 
has neither been quicker nor harder nor fuller than natural ; 
under which circumftances there has been no difficulty to de- 
termine that the difeafe could not depend upon inflammation, 
but has generally been owing to a fpafmodi¢, or a periodical 
caule, 


* Have we any rules to judge when an inflammation verges to Jup- 
puration, or when there may enfue a difpofition to gangrene? It has 
been fuppofed that we may judge of the fuppuration of an in- 
flammatory tumor by the frequent and involuntary fhiverings the 
patient fhall be attacked with: butif a mortification sass have 

upet- 
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fipervened, the pulfe will immediately fink, and become fcarcely 
perceptible ; cold fweats and a general languor will fucceed, the’ 
preludes to an approaching diffolution and inevitabledeath.’ 


Our author concludes with an enquiry into the confequences 
of injudicious phlebotomy, pointing out the circumftarices where 
he apprehends the practitioner fhould refrain from this opera+’ 
tion. Thefe are in inflammatory cafes of fome continuances 
where the pulfe is low, weak, and foft. In London he thinks 
the lancet muft be ufed more fparingly than in the countrys 
where the inhabitants are generally more robuft and plethoric. 
Mott of the febrile difeafes in great cities have a tendency to 
the nervous or the putrid kind. We muft likewife abftain 
from bleeding in difeafes from a weakened and relaxed ftate of 
the folids; fuch as dropfies, leucophlegmatia, cachexies, fluor 
albus, hyfterical, hypochondriacal and nervous affedtions in ge- 
neral: alfo in difeafes from a fpontaneous gluten, a pituitous 
lentor, &c. from a putrefcent acrimony, or fpontaneous putre- 
fa€tion: in a word, in all cafes arifing from relaxed folids, a 
diffolved ftate of the fluids, and a weak languid circulation. 
To conclude, though great part of our author’s practice is trite, 
it is well adapted to tyros in medicine; as to his theory it is 
ingenious, and calculated to afford inftruétion and entertain= 

ment to the deepeft fpeculatift. 





Art. III. The Hiftory of the Roman Emperors, from Auguftus 
to Conftantine: By Mr. Crevier, Profefor of Rhetoric, in the 
College of Beauvais. Tranflated from the French. Vel. IX. 
IHuftrated with Maps, ashes and other Copper-Plates, 8v0. 
Pr. 5s. Horsfield. i 


HE ninth volume of Mr. Crevier’s ufeful arid entertain- 

ing hiftory opens with the elevation to the purple of Phi-' 

lip, the mufderer of young Gordian, a prefeé& of the prezto- 
rian band. Our author alledges, contrary to the teftimony of 
Zonaras, that he was immiediately confitmed in the imperial 
dignity by the fenate, who either were ignorant of the violent 
death of the young prince, or unwilling to know what they 
could not refent. Itisno great credit to Chriftianity, that Phi- 
lip is reported to have embraced it, and done pennance in the 
church of Antioch for the bloody crimes committed in purfuit 
of the diadem. He did not long enjoy his ufurped titles. At 
this period rebellions broke out in every reign ; they flamed at 
once to the utmoit height 5 the fmalleft fpark of fedition fired 
the whole army, and occafioned the nomination of .a new em- 
peror. This now was dire&ly the cafe. Jotapian and Mari- 
“Vou. XI. April 1761. U nu 
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nus appeared in rebellion in Mafia; Decius is fent againft 
tuem by the emperor ; he is proclaimed Auguftus by his own 
and the enemy’s army ; he marches againft Philip, defeats and. 
kills his rival in the field of battle. 


Nothing can be more perplexed and obfcure than this period 
of the Roman hiltory, where the few documents which have. 
ftood the ravages of time, are equally contradiftory and ab- 
furd. ‘There is fcarce a fingle date, faé&, epoch, or event, that 
is not liable to be difputed. Amidit this confufion, all: we know 
of Decius is, that he fucceeded Philip in the imperial dignity ; 
that he profeffed himfelf the bitrer enemy of Chriftianity; that 
he obtained feveral victories over the Goths, who burit like a 
torrent into the empire ; and that he, at laft, perifhed through, 
the treachery of Gallus, an officer of diftin@ion in his army. 
‘ Thus (fays our author) the Divine Juftice avenged the blood. 
of faints cruelly fhed by. this violent: perfecutor.’ 


M. Crevier very aptly compares the Roman empire, in its 
prefent wretched condition, to the mock royalty of the temple 
of Diana in the wood of Aricia, which could be held only by a 
flave who had killed his predeceffor. The officers of the army, 
almoit all perfons of mean extraction, feized every opportunity 
of revolting, of dethroning the prince to whom they had fworn 
obedience, of placing themfelves in his dignity, tho’ in expeéta- 
tion of the-famefate. Philip, Decius, Gallus, and Emilian, are 
proofs of this affertion. Gallus wore the diadem but a fhort 
time, when it was claimed by Emilian, whofe title was equally 
fpurious. His fortune, however, prevailed; Gallus was killed 
by his own foldiers, and his rival raifed to the imperial throne, 
which he foon yielded with his life to Valerian, a fenator of il- 
luftrious birth, and great reputation. 


Valerian afcended the throne with the higheft. public expe&a- 
tion. Born of.an ancient and noble family, tried in all civil and 
military employments, each of which he fupported with dignity, 
he attained to an uncommon degree of fame, confideration, and 
popularity. While a private perfon, he appeared fuperior to 
his ftation ; and if he had never-been emperor, he would una- 
nimoufly have been judged worthy of the empire. 


‘ If probity (fays our author) were fufficient for the govern- 
ment of a valt monarchy, Valerian would doubtlefs have been 
a great prince. He had an uncommon fimplicity of manners, 
was upright, and of an open difpofition. He loved jutftice, 
was careful not to opprefs the people, and not only littened 
readily to good counfels, but honeured thofe who gave them. 
He even poffeffed a qualification of great impertance, in a fo- 
vereign prince ; he loved to prefer merit: and it is remarked, 

that 
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that a great many military officers whom he employed in high 
commands, either became emperors, or, having ufurped the {o- 
vereign power, acted in fuch a manner, that the only thing they 
could be blamed: for, was the illegat means by which they had 
_afflumed that dignity. 

‘ The qualities we have mentioned are truly worthy of great 
praife: but the art of governing requires alfo talents’ whith 
Valerian had not; a. fuperiority of views, firmnefs of courage, 
activity of execution, a knowledge of the depths of the human 
heart, and a wife diftruft of the fnares of the crafty. Valerian 
had a very confined underitanding, was weak, flow, and credu- 
lous ; and in confequence of thefe defeés, his reign was one 
continued feries of misfortunes, and ended at laft in a moft igno- 
minious cataftrophe.’ 


The Roman empire was attacked on every fide by barbarous 
hations, and equally ravaged by war and peftilence. Valerian 
was in the end defeated, and taken prifoner by Sapor, king of the 
Perfians. . 


‘Every one knows the bafe and fhocking treatment which 
this unhappy prince met with during his long captivity. _ He 
was loaded with greater indignities than were offered even to 
the meaneft flaves. 


‘His haughty conqueror carried him about every whete in 
his retinue, loaded with chains, and at the fame time clad in the 
imperial purple, the fplendor of which embittered the thoughts 
of his mifery: and when Sapor wanted to’mount lis horfe, the 
unfortunate Valerian was obliged to bend to the ground, that his 
infolent mafter might ufe his neck as afoot ftool. To this fo 
cruel indignity the barbarous king often added infulting {peeches, 
obferving with a contemptuous {mile, that this was triumphing 
in reality, and not in refemblance only as the Romans did. But 
the moft cutting of all Valerian’s misfortunes was the bafe 
and criminal indifference of an ingrateful fon, who, feated upon 
the throne of the Czfars, left his father in this deplorablé fitu2- 
tion, without making the leaft effort to refcue him from it. 
The only mark: of regard that Gallienus fhewed him, was his 
placing him among the gods, upon a falfe report of his death. 
In this too, it is obferved, that it was againft’ his inclination, 
and merely to fatisfy the defires of the people and fenate, that 
he paid him even that refpeét, prefcribed by cuftom, and as fri« 
volous in itfelf as it was ridiculous and mifplaced for one in 
his condition. ) 

‘ The ignominy of the captive prince did not etd with ‘his 


life: He languithed imthat fhocking flavery.at lealt three years > 
Ua fome 
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fome fay nine; and after he was dead, Sapor ordered his body 
to be flead, his fkin to be painted red, and to be ftuffed fo as to 
preferve the human form, and in that condition to be hung up 
in atemple, as an eternal monument of the difgrace of the Ro- 
mans: and when he received ambaffadors from Rome he fhew- 


ed them that extremely mortifying fight, to teach them, faid he, 


to humble their pride.’ 


Gallienus, of a difpofition diametrically oppofite, fucceeded 
his father Valerian. ‘The love of pleafure, a tafte for fhews, for 
licentioufnefs and debauchery, filled the foul of this young 
prince, and obliterated every fentiment of nature and honour. 
His infenfibility to his father’s misfortunes furnifhed the firft 
fpecimen of his charaéter. Like Caligula and Nero, he difguifed 
himfelf to frequent ftews and places of debauchery. © His ufual 
company was compofed. of the moft lafcivious and abandoned 
corrupters of innocence. His meals were extravagant, and his 
table furrounded by immodeft women ; yet he poffeffed judg- 
ment, tafte, and imagination. His mind was cultivated ; he 
wrote well in verfe and profe, and fome of his. poetry has been 
preferved, which fhews him another Petronius, deteftably ele- 
gant, and engagingly wicked. Cruelty was added to his other 
vices, and Gallienus became equally an objeét of hatred and 
contempt. His floth and indolcnce encouraged a varicty of 
pretenders to difpute with him the imperial diadem ; and at laft 
he fell a facrifice to the treachery and ambition of his own 
officers. The following fhort extrac, exhibits the portraiture 
of Gallienus in the moft flattering colours, which his character 


will admit. 


¢We may eafily judge that learning did not flourifh under fo 
unfettled and violently difturbed a reign. The Mufes delight 
in peace, and are filenced by the dinof arms. Not but that 
the prince courted them perfonally, and wrote as well as his 
contemporaries in profe and in verfe, though only upon. trivial 
fubje&ts. His efteem for the fine arts infpired him with an af- 
fe&tion for Athens, which had always been their habitatioh and 
center. Full of this idea, Ne infifted on being made a citizen 
and firft magiftrate of that city, and on being ranked among 
the Areopagites. Vain and trifling cares for a prince to be 
taken up with, whilft his dominions were falling to ruin! I 
fay the fame, and with ftill greater reafon, of the favour he was 
difpofed to grant to the Platonic philofopher Plotinus, whofe 
brain was filled with wild and fingular notions, and who de- 
ferves lefs to be efteemed for the elevation of his thoughts, than 
to be defpifed for his idle turn of mind: Plotinus had taken it 


into his head to realife the ideal fyftem of Plato’s Republick.: 
and’ 
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nd Gallienus was ready ‘to affift him in that chimera, by re- 
building for him a city in Campania, which the philofopher was 
to govern according to the Platonic laws. _ Some jealous cour- 
tiers, fays Porphyry, diffluaded the emperor from executing 


this defign.’ 


Out of eighteen pretenders to the purple, during the life o 
Gallienus, Claudius alone merited the dignity, and he obtained 
it by an aétion which ought to have forfeited his claim. The 
murder of his prince and benefactor is a deep ftain ; but it is 
the only blot ‘in his whole life, which, in every other refped, 
deferves all the praife due to real magnanimity, a {trict love of 
juftice, a noble fimplicity of manners, valour, tutored by con- 
dugt, and an upright, wife, and gentle government. Soon 
after his acceflion the empire was invaded by an army. of 
320,000 Goths, and a fleet of two thoufand fail. This prodi- 
gious force Claudius defeated with a greatly inferior army, 
obliging the barbarians to evacuate the Roman territories with 
the“lofs of fifty thoufand men killed on the field of battle. Not 
long after this glorious victory, Claudius died a natural death, 
efteemed, regretted, admired, and deified with a crowd of other 
princes, who, after difgracing humanity, were enrolled among 
the gods; a cuftom ftill praétifed in the Roman church, where 
poor faints and wealthy finners are equally intitled to canonj- 


zation. 


Immediately upon ‘the death of Claudius II. Aurelian was 
elected emperor by the legions of Illyricum. His reign was 
fortunate and glorious, but his death tragical. After a reign of 
five years he fell by the treachery of his officers, leaving behind 
him the reputation of a hero, ‘ who, in a few years, completed 
the great work of reuniting every part of the empire under one 
head ; who reftored military difcipline among his troops; whofe 
views were great and noble with refpect to government; and to 
whofe charge no blame can be laid, except his inexorable feve- 
rity.” Dioclefian obferves, that Aurelian was a prince rather 
neceffary to the empire, than good and praife-worthy,; iathera 
general than an emperor. An inter-regnum for fix months en- 
fued, the army and the fenate mutually referring to each other 
for the choice of an emperor. At length M. Claudius Tacitus 
was vefted with the imperial authority. Tacitus poffcffed great 
virtues, untin&ured with any grofs vices; his charaéter was even 
void of all blemifh, except what arofe from that natural weak- 
nefs of aggrandizing his own family, and raifing his relations 
to the higheit pofts and preferments.. He was modeft, chafte, 
decent, and fimple in his manners ; but he wanted that eleva- 
tion of foul which conftitutes -the brilliant monarch. Aftera 
fhort reign of little more than half a year, he perifled in a cons 
U3. fpiracy 
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f piracy formed by his own officers, and was fucceeded by Pro 
bus, who had laid the foundation of ‘his own grandeur in the 
blood of his fovereign. 


In this extraordinary age, the crimes of murder and perfidy. 
were {carce deemed blemifhes in the charaéter of a hero. It 
was allowable to purfue the diétates of ambition, by the moft 
unjyftifiable means. If villainy proved fuccefsful, it often re- 
ceived the applaufe due to virtue ; at leaft, a prince founded his 
reputation on his behaviour fabfequent to the horrid aétion 
which had procured his elevation. ‘This was the exaé fituation 
of Probus. Had his confpiracy proved abortive, his name 
would have been tranfmitted to pofterity with the deepeft ftains of 
infamy ; but he triamphed, and lived to efface his crimes. Af- 
ter a glorious reign of fix years, he was killed in a tumult of 
his foldiers, and is thus defcribed by M. Crevier. 


‘ Among all the princes that ever fat upon the throne of the 
Czfars, it would be difficult to name one fuperior to Probus. 
Always victorious from his youth to his death, he joined to his 
military. talents the eftimable qualities of the good and worthy 
man. He was as great a warrior as Aurelian, but milder and 
more gentle; as moderate perhaps as Marcus Aurelius, but 
fitter for war; having recourfe to arms out of neceflity only, and 
refpecting the laws; great as a commander, and, as a prince, 
attentive to the happinefs of his fubje&s; always bufied with 
ufeful undertakings, and making the labour of his foldiers con- 
duce towards thé advantages of peace. In a very fhort reign, 
he rebuilt or repaired feventy cities. He formed a great num- 
ber of excellent generals, fome of whom became great princes, 
fuch as Carus, Dioclefian, Maximian Hercules, and Conftantius 
Chlorus. The empire, lifted up from its fall by Claudius IT. 
and reftored to it’s fplendor by Aurelian, attained under Probus 
the greateft happinelj ir ever enjoyed: and if the wickednefs of 
the foldiers had not fhortened his days, he would have revived 
the age of Auguttus. 


‘ Hie was exceedingly regretted by the fenate and the Roman 
people. Even the troops which killed him reproached them- 
jelves with his death, and raifed a monument to him with this 
epitaph: Here Ligs THE EMPEROR PRoBus, WHOSE PROBITY 
RENDERED HIM TRULY WCRTHY OF THE NAME HE BORE. He 
WAS THE CONQUEROR OF ALL THE BARBAROUS NATIQNS ; 
THE CONQUEROR OF usuRPERS. His fucceffor Carus, either 
out of real zeal, or out of policy, avenged his death, and made 
his aflatlins expire upon the rack. He likewife paid the 
greaccit honours to his memory, and ranked him among thg¢ 


gods. 
Tq 
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To Probus fucceeded Carus, an officer who had raifed him- 
felf from the meaneft ftation to the rank of prztorian prafeéts 
conful, and Auguftus, before the death of the late emperor. His 
reign was fhort, fcarce {ufficient to determine his charaéter as a 
monarch. Hiftorians conjefture, from the lofty titles of Jord 
and god which he aflumed, that pride was his greateft failing. 
He too perifhed by the hands of his own foldiers, leaving he 
imperial diadem to his two fons, Carinus and Numerian, who 
foon made room for Dioclefian. Namerian_ was taken off bya 
confpiracy ; upon which Dioclefian was proclaimed by the fol- 
diers, and enabled to difpute the whole empire with Carious. 
A war enfued, in which the former was unfortunate; but Cari- 
nus did not long enjoy his victory. His cruelty rendered him 
odious, and he was put to death by his own foldiers. Upon 


this Dioclefian afcended the imperial throne without a rival * 
After 


a 





* The following account of two Latin poets, at prefent al- 
moft forgot, who flourifhed at this period, may prove an agree- 
able {pecimen of M. Crevier’s tafte : 


‘« Nemefian dedicated to the emperors Carlie and Nume;- 
rian a poem upon hunting, of which only three hundred and 
twenty-five lines now remain. ‘The exordium contains an hun- 
dred, the turn and expreffion of which are poetic. He begins 
with two elegant and graceful verfes: ‘I fing the thoufand 
various ways of hunting, it’s joyful toils, it’s fwift courfes, and 
it’s battles in the midft of peaceful countries.” The poet’s 
reafon for referring this fubje& to any other, isnew: but the 
fubjéé&ts which he borrows from fable, and on which he dwells 
too long, pretty much in the tafte of Ovid, have been treated 
over atid over, and quite exhaufted by the ancient poets. “* We, 
adds he, featch the forefts, we beat the woods, and {cour the ex- 
tenfive plains: we run fwiftly over the country; and with. the 
help of a faithful, well trainéd dog, we take various kinds of 
booty. We delight in out-running the fearful hare, and the 
timid fawn; in engaging the audacious woif; and in laying 
fnares for the cunning fox.” 

‘ Thefe are the eflays of an infant mufe: after which Nemefian 
promifes to rifé to nobler fubje&s ; to celebrate the victories | 
of Carinus over the Barbarians of the North, and thofe of Nu- 
merian over the Perfians. Here we find the flattering langnage 
of pcetry. Nemefian makes no mention of Carus, the real 
conqueror. of the Perfians: but gives to the living fon the glory 
which belonged to the dead father. 

* After invoking Diana, the goddefs. of hunting and of woodsy 


the poet invites to-read his lines, ** Thefe who, like him, ftruck 
U4 with 
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After along, and for the moft part profperous reign, Diocle-+ 
fian was feized with a diforder, that, affe€ting his intellcés, 
obliged 





with the pleafures of the chace, abhor law-fuits, fly from the 
tumult of bufinefs, and the noife of the bar, deteft deftructive 
war, and are not carried beyond feas by avidity of gain.” 

‘ Befides the poem upon hunting, we have four eclogues 
afcribed to Nemefian, in which the laws of modefty are not al- 
ways fufficiently refpected, but, on the contrary, are fometimes 
grofsly broken through: which proves as much bad tafte and 
barbarifm, as offence again{ft good manners. But the vyerfifi- 
cation is not bad: and the third of thefe pieces prefents us a 
picturefque defcription of the firit vintage, enlivened with an 
imagery well fuited to the fubie. ' 

‘Pan is made to fing the praife of Bacchus, He relates his 
birth, and fuppofes that the vine began to bear fruit when he 
was very young, ‘* When the grapes were ripe, Bacchus faid 
to the fatyrs: Gather that precious fruit, my boys, and tread 
under your feet thofe bunches of which you know not the vir- 
tue. The god fpoke, and the fatyrs fall towork. They gather 
the bunches off the vine, they carry them in wicker bafkets, 
and heaping them up in vats of ttone, they crufh them by the 
motion of their nimble feet. The grape burfts and yields it’s 
amiable juice: the vintage flows.in bubbling rills, and dyes the 
naked bodies of the vintagers of purple hue. They, firft of 
any, pay themfelves for their labour. Their frolickfome troop 
feize every veffel either ufed for drinking, or capable of holding 
drink, One takes a two handled cup: another drinks out of 
a crooked horn: a third fcoops up the liquor with his hollow 
hands, and fips it eagerly out of them: the moft greedy leans 
over into the vat, and fucks the {weet wine with fmacking lips. 
One, inftead of playing upon his cymbal, laughs and dips it in. 
Another, laying upon his back, fqueezes the grapes between 
his hands, and drops their juice into his mouth: the frothy 
liquor bubbles out, flows over his face, and trickles down his 
breaft and fhoulders. Each has his waggifh trick.” 

- £1 have dwelt longer upon Nemefian than I fhall upon Cal- 
purnius, whofe poetry favours of his bad fortune, both by his 
frequently complaining of his fituations, and by a lefs polifhed, 
lefs delicate, and more ruftic turn of thought and expreflion, 
than that of his catemporary, 

‘ Calpurnius was a native of Sicily, and addreffes the feven 
eclogues which we have of his writing to Nemefian of Carthage, 
who is doubtlefs the poet I have been {peaking of. Nemefian is 


thought to be the perfon meant in them under the name of 
Meli- 
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obliged him to refign the fceptre, which he had wielded with 
fuch dexterity, as difplayed) the elevation of -his mind, and the 





Melibeeus, whom the author defires to intercede for him with 
the reigning princes, and to. prefent them. his verfes. 

‘ Of the feven eclogues of Calpurnius, three, namely the. firit, 
the fourth, and the feventh, turn upon publie events: the others 
are paftoral fictions. The firft fings Carus’s. acceflion to the 
throne. The fubjec& of the fourth, if I miftake not, is Carus’s 
coming to take poffeffion of the government of the Weit, during 
his father’s expedition againft the Perftans. The feventh, as I 
obferved before, contains a defcription of the games which Carus 
gave at Rome, and at which his eldeft fon prefided in his ftead. 
I fhall only give juft an idea of the plan of the firft, the inven- 
tion of which has been praifed by one of the moft ingenious 
and mott illuftrious writers of our age. oe 

‘ Two fhepherds, to avoid the fultry heat of noon, retire into 
a grotto confecrated to Faunus: and whilft they are preparing 
to amufe their leifure hours with finging. fome paftoral fubje@, 
one of them perceives and fhews to the other, verfes lately en- 
graved upon the bark of abeech-tree. The defeription of this 
writing iselegant. ‘* Do you fee, fays one of the fhepherds to 
his companion, how the cracks which form the letters ftill con- 
tinue green, and are not yet withered by the fhrinking of the’ 
fevered fibres of the bark ?” They draw near, and find it is the: 
good Faunus himfelf who fpeaks in thefe lines, and prophecies 
to the empire peace, tranquility, and perfe& happinefs under 
the government of the new emperor. ‘The verfification is to- 
lerably good. The things are vague, fcarcely characterifed, 
and that in a manner not fuitable to the circumitances. I fhalt- 
only obferve, that the idea of their ancient government was ftill 
implanted fo ftrongly in the hearts of the Romans, that one of the: 
advantages emphatically foretold by the god, is the re-eitablith- 
ment of the confulfhip in all it’s fplendor. ‘ The conful, faid 
he, fhall no longer purchafe at a ruinous expence the empty 
fhadow of a decayed and ruined dignity : the fafces fhall not be | 
carried in vain before him; nor fhail he fit filent upon a for- 
faken tribunal. The laws fhall refume their vigour: return- 
ing juftice fhall reftore the forum to it’s priftine majefty, and 
a more aufpicious god fhall banifh all remains of paft misfor- 
tunes.” 

‘lam very far from comparing Nemefian and Calpurnius to 
Virgil. But when I read thofe poets, or the Latin orators who 
lived under Dioclefian, Conftantine, and his children, I‘ lament 
the fate of hiftory, delivered upto rude and uncouth hands ata 
time when poetry and eloquence were at leait not totally ex- 
tinguifhed,’ 

exten- 
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extenfivenels of his genius. Maximian governed during the 
allndfs of Dioclefian, in quality of emperor 5 but he can {carce 
be- numbered among the foveretgn princes, as he refigned to 
Conitantius at the death of Dioclefian, who always retained the 
title of emperor. Conftantias died in Britain, after a thort 
reign. His reputation is fair; but his greateft glory is, that he 
was the parent of Conftantine the Great, with whofe reign M. 
Crevier begins the fubfequent volume. 


The fpecimens we have exhibited are fufficient to evince, that 
the tranflator has preferved the fenfe of his original ; we can~ 
not commend his elegance or {pirit. 





—— 


Art. IV. An enquiry into the Divine Miffions of John the Baptitt, 
and Jefus Chyilt; /o far as they can be proved from the Circum- 
francés of their Births, and their Connection with each other. By Wil- 
liam Bell, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen-Coilege, Cambridge. 
Swo. P. ss. Sandby. 


T is the peculiar and diftinguifhing charatteriftic of the fa- 

cred writings, that the more. they are feen and known, the 
more they are admired; the more we contemplate the feveral 
parts of them, the more beauties conftantly difplay themfelves : 
from every reading freth proofs arife of their excellence, and of 
their divinity. This is a fountain which is never to be dried up, 
a mine that is inexhaultible. The truth of the chriftian reli- 
gion, and of every circumftance relative to it has already been 
fo fully proved ; every fact recorded in the gofpel fo fully ex. 
amined, and the meaning of aimott every word fo exactly afcer- 
tained by the learning and piety of paft ages, that one would 
not imagine there had been any thing left to be done in our 
own: we fhould not have expected at this time of day, to feea 
new and powerful argument of the truth of the evangelic writ- 
ings, drawn forth in its full light, fupported by the cooleft 
judement and difpaffionate reafon ; expreffed in the atmoft pu- 
rity of language and. unaffected fimplicity of ftile; and fubmitted 
to the public attention with that deference and humility, which 
is always the attendant on real merit: fuch however is the per- 
formance now before us. Had the author of it lived in an age, 
when people concerned themfelves in things of this nature, when 
it was tafhionable to patronize folid learning, and the ftudy of 
divinity was more in vogue than it is at prefent ; he might have 
itood the chance of being taken notice of, or perhaps even ad- 
vanced to fome dignity or preferment in that church, whofe 
dottrinés he had fo well illuftrated, and ‘in whofe defence he had 


fo eminently diftinguifhed himfelf: as it is, he will-only be 
read 
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read and admired by the judicious few, who have fenfe chough 
to prefer the difenffion of fo ferious and important a fubjeQ, to 
all the flimfy and trifling performances, which the generality of 
readers are fo enamowred with. The matter of this volume is 
highly worthy of our attention; and the manner in which it és 
treated, will be found, on examination, to merit no fmall degree 
of our approbation. 


The end and defign of the whole is briefly explained in the 
introductory confiderations ; wherein our author judicioufly ob- 
ferves, that the chief end which the holy evangelifts propofed to 
ferve, by the mention of John the Baptift in their hiftories of 
Jefus, was to confirm the diyine miflion of Chriit, by the tefti- 
mony of that prophet, whofe appearance in the character of 
his * fore-runner, had been univerfally expected; becaufe ex. 
plicitly foretold, 


As we find therefore Jefus and John reciprocally bearing 
teftimony, to the truth of each orher’s divine commiffion ; and 
the difciples of Jefus appear likewife, to have given us no 
further account of John, than was neceflary to avail themfelves 
of his authority, in eftablifhing the credit of their Matter; we 
are hence enabled to draw this certain conclufion, namely, that 
they muft both have been impoffers, or doth in reality thofe divine 
perfonages, whofe charagters they refpectively aflumed. The 
author therefore propofes to bring the claims of both to a deci- 
five examination ; the refult of which mutt naturally point out 
a method of eftablifhing the truth and certainty of the chri. 
{tian revelation: for if thofe particulars which the evangelifts have 
recorded, relating to John’s birth and tranfaftions, and fuch 
others concerning Jefus as are neceffarily connected with them, 
will enable us to fhew that the Baptift himfelf could not be an im- 
poltor; then will they likewife afford a proof of the divine miffi ion 
of Jefus, and that he could be no lef than what Jolin declared 
him to be, the promifed Mefliah, and the fon of God. 


Our author therefore, in his firft feQion, of the firft part of 
his work, endeavours to. prove that the miraculous events reeord- 
ed of the birth and circumcifion of John the Bape, could net 





s Behold, I will fend i my y meffenger, and he fhall prepare the 
way before me; and the Lord whom ye feek, fhall fuddenly 
come to his temple, even the meflénger of the coveriant whom 
ye delight in: behold he fhalf come, faith the Lord of Hofts. 
Mal. iii, 1 

It is notorious, that at the time of John’s coming, the Jews 
univerfally expected fome fuch extraordinary meéflenger te pre- 
cede the Meffiah, and that this amang others was one of thofe 
prophecies, on which they founded their expectations. 

: 6 : 


have 
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have been forged either by Fe/us, or any of ‘his difciples, or by 
Fobn himfelf, or any of his difciples. Having proved the appa- 
rent improbability of both thefe fuppofitions,. he proceeds to en- 
quire what the nature and defign of the impofture (if any fuch 
impofture there was) muft have been, and who muft have been 
concerned in planning and carrying it on ; not only Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, but Mary and Jofeph alfo, muit have been joint- 
Ty engaged in the fupport of .thofe mutual falfhoods, invented 
to ferve their common intereft ; and if it fhould appear abfolute- 
ly impoffible for thefe four perfons to have been conneéted to- 
gether, in the joint contrivance of this double deception; all 
fufpicion of Zacharias’s integrity muft be rejeéted as ground- 
lefs. The Baptift muft be acknowledged as one infpired from 

above, and Jefus confequently be received as the undoubted 
Meffiah : he then enters into a full examination of thefe feveral 

points, and brings many ftrong and conclufive arguments to 
prove, that, firft, Zacharias and Elizabeth could not ‘be the 
contrivers of this impofture; fecondly, that if they could have 

been the authors of it, they could not have applied to Jofeph 
and Mary, to take part with them ina carrrying it on; and 

thirdly, that neither Zacharias and Elizabeth on the one part, 

nor Jofeph and Mary on the other, could contrive each their 
refpeftive plots in this double impofture ; nor could Jofeph and 
Mary be the contrivers of the whole joint undertaking. 


Our ingenious and learned author having thus in in the firft 
part of his work cleared away the ground, proceeds to lay the 
foundation of his ftruéture, by proving that the whole impofture 
abovementioned is in its own nature fo exceedingly abfurd, that 
it was not poffible to have been conceived or undertaken by any 
perfon whatever: he then goes on to confider fome particular 
facts, previous to the births of John and Jefus, together with 
fome very remarkable faé&s fubfequent to them; which, as he 
with great truth obferves, bear witnefs in the ftrongeft manner 
to the innocence and veracity of all thofe, who were moft im- 
mediately concerned in the events, and convince us, that they 
could not poflibly be the effects of human artifice and cunning, 
or arife from the fecret machinations of Zacharias and his affo- 
ciates, the only perfons who could poflibly have conttived 
them. | 

The third and laft part of this excellent performance is em- 
ployed, firft,in. confidering the condu& of John and Jefus, 
with a view to their conneétion with each other, wherein our 
author obferves, that fince John and Jefus reciprocally bore the 
moft pofitive teftimony to the divine chara&er of each other ; 
thefe confiderations point out another method, in addition to 
thofe already made ufe of, for eftablifhing the truth, or detec- 
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“ting the falfhood of their claims. For from hence it is plain, that 

if we will fuppofe them’ to have been impoftors, we mutt allow 
their whole pud/ic conduc to have been concerted between 
them, before they proceeded to the aual execution of their plot. 
So that if it fhould appear,. that in feveral particulars of their 
public management, they took fuch fteps as they muft natural- 
ly think would prevent their mutual fuccefs; and that, in fome 
inftances of their joint and relative behaviour, each purfued a 
very likely and obvious method to deftroy the Other’s, and even 
his own reputation.; this likewife muft be allowed a very ftroag 
collateral. proof, that that they could not be deceivers. With 
charaéters fo extremely difficult to fupport, as thofe laid claim 
to by John and Jefus; and before a people fo well qualified, 
and fo willing as the Jews were to detect them, had they been 
pretenders ; we may peremptorily pronounce, that no impoftors 
whatever could have adopted fuch a condué as this.. 


The evangelifts indeed have recorded but few inftances of 
any public intercourfe between the Baptift and Jefus; and as 
few public declarations of either, immediately relating to the 
other. Perhaps becaufe there were in reality few more of im- 
portance to mention; perhaps becaufe they were fully fatisfied 
with mentioning thofe they have ; in addition to that abundant 
proof of John’s divine charaéter, contained inthe miraculous cir- 
cumftances of his birth. But few as the particulars’ of this 
kind, handed down to us, are; thefe, when it is confidered, 
that on the fuppofition of an impofture, they muft have been 
- preconcerted between them ; will add no little ftrength to our 
former conclufion ; and place the certainty of the divine original 
of John and Jefus, even in a ftill ftronger light than before. 


He remarks alfo, that John wrought no miracles, and con- 
cludes from hence that Jefus and John were not impoftors, had 
not concerted meafures together; becaufe if they had been fo, we 
fhould undoubtedly have receiv d accounts of many miracles per- 
formed by John, though neither fo numerous oraftonifhing as thofe 
of Jefus. He then enters into a very pertinent and agreeable in- 
- qguiry, into the different external chara&ers of John and Jefus ; 
Jolin; he obferves, trom the very beginning pra@ifed ‘all ima- 
ginable aufterity ; making his firft public appearance in a co-. 
vering of camels hair, tied with a leathern girdle; living with 
the moft fingi iar abftemioufnefs, upon locutts and wild honey ; 
and excluding himfelf, in great meafure, from all human fociety. 
Nor did. he himfelf only moft rigoroufly adhere to all the reli- 
gious rites and ordinances, practifed by the fevereit fect among 
the Jews, the Pharifees; but he obliged all his ‘own difciples, 
who affociated at all with him, to do the fame. Whence the 
Pharifees themfelves put the queftion to Jefus.; why do the difci- 
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piles of Fob fap often, and make prayers, and likewife te difeiples of 
the Pharifees, but thine eat and drink? Such. was the /oktary and - 
mortified life of John, from the beginning of his public appear- 
ance in the charaéter of the Baptitt. 

Jefus, on the contrary, was the'very reverfe of all this: He 
affumed a character, not only void of all feverity and reftraint, 
but fpent his whole time in a moft axcommon manner, in feeking 
the fociety of, and converfine familiarly with all ranks and or- 
ders of the people. And fo far was he from complying with 
the fuperititious ceremonial of any of the prevailing fects, but 
more efpecially the rigid Pharifees'; or exhorting his difciples to 
conform inthe leaft, to them’; that, on all occafions, He himfelf 
conftantly broke through them, and both publicly and private 
ly inveighed againit them. Society was’ what he fought above 
all things ; even with the moft defpifed fort of men,-and fuch as 
lay under a general reproach: and with thefe, and all others, 
he eat, and drank, and converfed, juft as opportunities offered, 
without the leaft reférvednefS or reftraint. From his very firft 
appearance in the charaéter of the Meffiah, he bid adieu, not 
only to retirement, but even to domeftic life; and might be 
faid to live perpetually in the public view of mankind. So that 
folitude and aufterity did not more remarkably diftinguifh the 
character of John; than focial intercourfe with all ranks of men, 
and a ready compliance with all their various indifferent cuf- 
toms, may be faid to mark out the peculiar condu& of Jefus. 


Concerning thefe two fingular and oppofite characters our 
author very judicioufly obferves, that if they fhould-prove upon 
eonfideration wholly inconfiftent with, and even contrary to what 
they themfélves knew, to be the commonly received fenfe of 
thofe predictions, which had been at firft made. public concern- 
ing them: this muft be allowed a ftrong prefumptive ar- 
gument, and indeed a conclufive one, that they could zor be 
impoftors, for in the moft remarkable particulars, they ated in 
fuch a manner, as to thofe who had nothing,more than human 
forefight to judge by, muft haye appeared the readieft way to 


obftruct and overfet their whole defign. 


Our author having confidered: John’s: prophecy concerning 
Jefus, and the baptifm of Jefus by John, two very remarkable 
circumftances, goes on, to make fome very fenfible remarks on 
John’s anfwer, tothe deputation from the Sanhedrim : The Jews 
Jent priefs and levites from Ferufalem to afe him, who art thou? And 
he confeffed and denied not, but confefid I am not the Chrift, &c. 
What Mr. Bell has offered on this particular, is fo well urged and 
fo elegantly expreffed, that we will here interrupt our com- 
pendious analyfis of the whole work, to give it our readers in the 
author’s own words. | 


When 
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‘ When itisconfidered (fays he): who thofe: perfons: were, with: 
whom we find John, on this occafion, engaged); it wall readily: 
be feen, in what manner an impoftor, in his circumftances: 
rouft have behaved; Inftead of being cafually applied to: by: 
fome of the multitude; he was now addreffed by deputies fent 
purpofely from the rulers themfelves: and thefe too not indif 
criminately. appointed, but prigfs and Leauises ; men,of knowledge 
and {kill in all facred matters; and ia fine, menmof the moft re. 
puted and fkilful fe&, Pharifees. Inftead, of being afked for: his, 
inftru@tion in an eafy point of fpiritual advice; the queftion, te, 
which they required an immediate and,categoricah anfwer,, wag, 
no lefs than this ; what particular divine. charaGer he pretended) 
to afiume ? 


“Queflioned upon fo important. a: point, by thofe: whe were 
beft able to judge of the truth of his: pretenfions, and would 
certainly examine them with the utmoft rigour; by . thofe like~ 
wife, who were. capable of. being: his: moft: ferviceable friends; 
but otherwife were fure to. be his moft potent: and inveterate enes. 
mies; in what manner muft John, ifan impoftor, have. replieds 
to their demands? To give mo determinate anfwer to fuch an 
embafly, after having taken upon him -to daptize the peaple, 
and utter prophecies ; would have been betraying the caufe he- 
was embarked in, and a tacit confeffion of-his deceit. He muft’ 
therefore have declared, «what divine chara&er he took, upau. 
him. 

«He would likewife have. employed all: his art and ingenuity,, 
not in enumerating only, but in illuftrating, all thofe: proofs. he: 
had been able to, devife; for the foundation of his, pretenfions;; 
and in urging-them to the beft advantage. And, as he, very. 
well knew, that thefe deputies from the Pharifees came prepoi> 
feffed againft him; if he was able to. ailedge any circumstances, 
likely to remoye.their perfonal prej judices, he could not have: ne- 
glected to throw in thee likewifé; in order to induce them to, 
examine the proofs, on which he reited his claim to in{piration, 
with more candor and impartiality than he could etherwifé ex- 
pe&. This attack was what he muft have looked for, from the 
beginning; and therefore have been long provided with his an- 
fwer. And the opportunity it afforded him, to try what could 
be done with the chief priefs and Pharifees; if not to deceive, at 
leaft;to puzzle and confound thenr; was. what:he would by no 
means. have neglected. | 


‘ Thus, had John been a deceiver, when he received this em- 
bafly from the ruders, his firft care would naturally haye been, to 
turn the facred profeffion of the meffengers themfelves, as. well 
as thofe. who fent them, to his own advantage; by making them 
conceive of dimflf with more refpe& than before. To this end 
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he would have reminded them, that he too was by birthright a 
prieft of the God of Ifrael, as well as themtfelves; and the fon, 
of no lefs honourable a prieft, than Zacharias; who muft yet 
have been well remembered among them ; and ‘who had lived 
and died with the reputation of unblemifhed virtue and inte- 
grity. 

‘Then he would have recounted to them at large, all thofe 
aftonifhing events, that had happened to his parents ; or at leaft 
were by many believed to have happened to them; from Za- 
charias’s lofs of fpeech in the temple, to his recovery of it again, 
at the time of his own circumcifion. And he would have re- 
ferred them, to the neighbourhood where Zacharias had lived, 
and where all thefe things had been noifed abroad at the very 
time, for a full confirmation of the truth of all he advanced. 
Above all, he would certainly have given them a very particu= 
lar account, both of the angel’s and his father’s prophecy, con- 
cerning bimfelf ; as thefe predi€tions were the fole foundation of 
whatever he might pretend to; and very minutely pointed out 
zhat particular character, in which he now appeared. 


« Such would certainly have been the anfwer of John to the 
priefts and Levites, had he been adeceiver. But John it appears 
adopted a quite contrary part. He declined making ufe of even 
thofe fair and obvious means in his power, to remove, or at leaft 
leffen their prejudices againft him. He chofe to /uppre/s; for 
on this occafion it was impoffible for him to forget; all thofe 
marvellous events, which were believed to have accompanied 
his conception and birth; and which, if he was a deceiver, muft 
have been the only, and long laid foundation of all his prefent 
attempts. Nay he not only refufed to alledge Zacharias’s and 
the angel’s prophecies in his own behalf; but even anfwered the 
meffengers in fuch a manner, as he knew might be interpreted 
by the Pharifees, and indeed by any one, to be contradictory to 
them. 


‘ The angel, it had been publicly affirmed, had foretold to 
Zacharias, shat Fohn foould go before the Lord, in the Jpirit and 
power of Elias. But when the meffengers put the queftion to 
John himfelf, art thou Elias? What anfwer did John give? He 
Said, I am not. 


‘Now it is true indeed the Jews in general expected, that 
Elias the Tifbbite, himfelf ; be, who had been fo diftinguifhed a 
prophet among them, above eight hundred years before; was 
to be the éndentical perfon, who would appear again to ufher in 
the Meffiah. And confequently, as the meflengers, by their 
queftion, meant to afk John, whether 4e was that very Elias; 


John, fince he knew their meaning, might very truly declare, 
i be 
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bz was not. But for this very reafon, fince thé Jews in general 
expected Elias bimfelf to come again; and not any otber perfon, 
in a character familar to his; it was plain, that all who had ever 
heard of the revelations giveri out at John’s birth, might have 
tinderftood them as fpoken immediately of Elids himj:if; and 
tonfequently, might confider John’s anfwer, upon this occafions 
as dire@tly contradictory td them. And even fuch as had never 
heard of the angel’s prophecy to Zacharias, might probably 
tonfider this arifwer as a plain declaration from John himfelfj 
that the office of Elias belonged not to im. Nor was it poflible 
for John himfelf to have been ignorant of this, or not aware 
of it. 

¢Can it then be conctived, that an irpoftor, laying claim to 
this very chiaraéter and office, would have given an embafly of 
the Pharifees fich an anfwer as this, to an enquiiy which ftruck 
dire@tly ‘at the very foundation of dll his claims ? Or could the 
Jame deceiver, who muit have been fo extremely defirous to be 
like Elias, in his whole appearance and condu@, as even to imi- 
tare him in the particularity of His-drefs itfelf; could 4é fend the 
priefts back with fuch anéanfwer to the rulers, as he well knew 
would appear to them, to be an utter difclaiming of al con- 
nection with the charaGter and office of Elias? 


‘It was the eftablifhed opinion, that Elias muft firft come. 
If therefore John was only a deceiver, his intention muft have 
been, either to pafs for that very Elias, whom the whole nation 
through miftake expe&ed; or he muft have defigned to cons 
vince the Jews, that s4éy mifunderftood the prophecies concerns 
ing Elias ; and that 4e himfelf, though not that very Elias, whom 
they expected, and afked him after; was in fat the very perflon 
foretold under his name. Any pretender to the character of 
Elias was under an abfolute neceffity of adopting one, or the 
other, of thefe plans. 


‘ If he plainly denied himfelf to be the perfon, whom they 
all expe&ted; and at the fame time made ufe of no endeavours 
to convince them, that they expected a perfon, who really was 
wot to appear ; it is evident he did not try to procure himfelf 
the leaft chance for fuccefs; The only confequence of this 
tondué could be no other than this; that his prefent preten- 
fions, as well as all that had been before publifhed about him, 
would be regarded as the effeé& of artifice and impofture. 


‘ His feeming to them to deny himfelf to be «either of thofe 
perfons, whom the Jews expected to appears before the coming 
of the Meffidh hinffelf; joiried to his giving them but a very 
fhort account of what he really pretended to be; could not 
but contributé very greatly to prevent both the rulers and the 
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people from believing in him, as the Meffah’s forerunner 3 and 
confequently, totally prevent 4/s teftimony from inducing them 
to receive Jefus in the chara&er of the Mefiah himfelf.’ 


Our author then confiders John’s very remarkable meflage to 
Jefus; art thou he that foould come, or look we for another ? ‘Here the 
queftion immediately prefents itfelf, whether if John and Jefus had 
been deceivers, this moft extraordinary meflage from the Baptift 
to Jefus, could poffibly be agreed on between them, from any 
hopes of its promoting the authority of ether ? If, on the con- 
trary, the obvious, natural, and only poffible effect of it muft 
have been, exciting the people to call in queftion the veracity 
of both; this unexpeéted mefage will furnifh us with another 
convincing argument of the truth of Jefus’s divine charatter, as 
well as that of his forerunner.’ 


In the profecution of this argument, he proves that this re- 
markable meffage, fo far from being an objection to the 
credit of the perfons concerned, is on a clofer infpeétion, 
one of the moft fatisfatory proofs of the divine character of 
them both. 


‘ Here therefore (fays our author) it may be allowable to 
clofe the whole argument, with that moft important conclufion, 
the eftablifhment of which was its fole obje& and defign. 


‘ By proving joint/y, the truth of the pretenfions of John the 
Baptift, and Jefus Chrift, to divine authority and infpiration ; as 
the very nature of the faéts to be enquired into, abfolutely re- 
quire we fhould; we have effectually vindicated, by vo diftin@, 
though conneéted proofs, the truth and certainty of the Divine 
Miffion of Jefus. 


‘For, firft, if John the Baptift certainly was, what it has fo 
incoatefiably appeared he muft have been, the divine forerunner 
of the long expected Mefiah ; fent purpofely to prepare 4is way 
before him, and point 4im out to mankind; then muft Jefus ; 
whom John frequently in the moft public, and peremptory 
manner pronounced to be that divine perfonage ; unqueitionably 
have been the true Mefiiab. 


‘ And though, from the firft entrance upon the argument, 
the order of the faéts to be enquired into, naturally led us to 
afcertain, firft, the true charaéter of the Baptiit; and by this 
means the circumftances of Jefus’s birth, which were equally 
furprifing, have been attended to in the fecond place only; yet 
thefe two grand events have proved all along fo /milar to each 
other, and fo infeparably connefed ; that in eftablifhing the truth 
of one, we have necefflarily confirmed the miraculous nature of 
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+ The fame confiderations, which have fo fully thewn, that no 
deceit can have been made ufe of, by Zacharias and Elizabeth,, 
in order to lay a foundation for the divine pretenfions of John ; 
have proved likewife, at the fame time, that Jofeph and Mary 
could not poffibly forge any of thofe miraculous circumftances 
recorded of the birth of Jefus; to pave the way for 4is future 
appearance under the affumed character of the Meffiah. 


* And thus the divine miffion of Jefus Chrift ftands firmly efta- 
blifhed; not only on the adequate, and indifputable, becaufe 
infpired, teftimony of John the Baptift; but likewife indepen- 
dantly of Ais witnefs, upon the unqueftionable truth and cer- 
tainty of all thofe miraculous events, which the evangelifts have 
truly informed us, accompanied Ais owa firft appearance in the 
world. 


‘So confpicuoufly do the divine difpenfations of perfe& wif- 
dom and truth, diftinguifh themfelves from the fhort-fighted 
fchemes of human artifice and deceit. Plots of human cunning 
often appear fpecious at firft fight, and well connected together; 
but, on a nearer infpeétion, foon betray evident tokens of incon- 
fiftency, falfehood, and difguife. While, on the contrary, the 
ftupendous plans of divine providence ‘appear, at a diftance, 
lixe a number of unconnected, and perhaps even interfering 
events; but, when moft fcrupuloufly examined, never fail to 
manifeft the fupreme wifdom of their All-perfe& Author ; in 
that irrefiftible force of evidence they all jointly produce.’ 


We have here given our readers a fhort and imperfect sketch. 
of Mr. Bell’s method, in the arrangement of his feveral argu- 
ments, which was all we were capable of doing in fo large a 
work: the force and beauty of them can only be well feen 
and known, ‘by carefully perufing the whole performance, 
which we beg leave heartily to recommend to our readers, as 
one of the beft and moft ufeful works, which has for a long 
time been laid before the publick ; and fincerely with that the 
pious and learned author may meet with that applaufe and 
reward from it which he fo highly deferves. 





Arr. V. Anningait and Ajutt ; @ Greenland Talk. Inferibed 
to Mr. Samuel Johnfon, 4. M. Taken from the Fourth Volume 
of bis Ramblers, verfifed by a Lady. 4to. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


T is with great pleafure that we find the fair fex every day 
improving in their intelle&tual endowments: the Englith la- 


dies have long been celebrated for their perfonal charms; they 
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have long been the moft beautiful, and are now become the 
moft fenfible, and the moft converfible women in the univerfe, 
The weak and unthinking part of their fex ftill indeed confine 
their reading to plays, novels, and romances; but there dre 
not wanting thoufands of a fuperior underftanding, who are ca- 
pable of enjoying the moft rational pleafures, have an excellent 
tafte for every branch of polite literature, and even write cor- 
rely and elegantly. Of this, the little performance which we are 
now reviewing, may ferve as a fufficient proof: the title in- 
forms us it is the work of a lady: the manly fenfe and lively 
imagination of Mr. Johnfon, from whom the tale is taken, em- 
bellithed and adorned by the delicate touches of a female poet, 
cannot fail, when united, of furnifhing an agreeable enter- 
tainment. 


The itory of Anningait and 4jutt, as related in the fourth vo- 
lume of the Rambler, is fo well known that it would be unne- 
Ceflary to repeat it ; this is the ground-work of the poem. Our 
fair authorefs has heightened and improved it with the moft 
pleafing colours. A few fhort quotations will thew the reader, 
that the verfifier of Mr. Johnfon’s tale has done him juttice, 


Speaking of the two lovers in the beginning of the poem, fhe 
fays very prettily, 


‘ Both flourifh’d fweet on Greenland’s rigid coat, 
Pure as their fnow, and conftant as their froft.’ 


Anningait’s addrefs to his miftrefs is full of that artlefs fim- 
plicity and native tendernefs, which charatterifes the unculti-~ 
vated Greenlander. 


¢ Ajutt, more beauteous than the willow’s fhade, 
Fragrant as mountain thyme, inchanting maid, 
. Whofe taper fingers white and _polifh’d are, 
As morfe’s teeth, and nimble as the hare ; 
Thy fimiles as grateful as diflolving fnow, 

_ When welcome fun-fhine bids our lakes to flow ; 
Far as e’er thought can trace I’d thee purfue, 
And be thy guardian and thy lover too ; 

No pow’r fhall Ajutt from her love divide, 
Nor midland cliffs, nor eaftern caverns hide ; 
Not the malignant genius of the rock, 

Our foe avow’d, rapacious Amarock, 

Should from my faithful arm my Ajutt tear, 
That arm unwearied fhould proteé my fair.’ 


This is fufficient to convince us the lady is no ftranger to the 
harmony of numbers. What follows is perhaps ftill more poeti- 
cal. When he is going to leave her, he fays, 
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‘ recal the fad decree, 
Be juft to Ajutt, and be kind to me ; 
Think e’re I go what frofts, what fogs may rife, 
And jom’d preclude thy prefence from my eyes ; 
Thou know’ft, my fair, our clime, condemn’d to froft, 
Of daysand nights alternate cannot boatt, 
Like thofe gay climes by lying firangers told, 
Where houfes fcreen them from inclement cold ; 
Ere my return dread winter’s bird may fing, 
And night o’ertake me with an eagle’s wing ; 
What then in thofe lone months can cheer my foul ? 
Not feal, delicious, nor the flowing bow] ; 
The flaming lamps without thy eyes would fade, 
Nor healing oil could cure the wound they made.’ 


It was not an eafy tafk to preferve thofe images that are fo 
well adapted to the circumftances and fituation of thefe lovers, 
and at the fame time keep up the fpirit of poetry, and be at- 
tentive to the verfification, in which, notwithftanding, our au- 
thorefs has been for the moft part very fuccefsful. She will par- 
don us if we add, that fome few lines in the poem might admit 
of corre&tion and amendment; in the following line for in- 
ftance, — 4 

‘No polifh’d arts of /pacious vice they knew.’ 


We could wih another epithet was fubftituted in the toom of 
Spacious, the propriety of which we muft own we do not com- 
prehend. When the lady is praying for her lover fhe withes, 
‘ That his fwift feet the rein-deer might o’ertake, 
His darts ne’er err eo 

So far is natural, and well expref\’d : but then follows 
‘ his boat might never leak.’ 


Which, though agreeable to the character of a Greenlander, 
founds but indifferently in verfe: befides that, o’ertake and leak 
are not good rhymes, except you pronounce the word /aé after 
the Irifh manner, and read it /gke. But the two next lines are 
{till more exceptionable : 

« That the crack’d ice might ne’er his feet betray, 

Nor his harpoon might zever fail the prey.’ 

We are afraid that nor never is bad Englifh, and fail the prey 
not much better; but we beg pardon. Such little blemifhes as 
thefe, in a’poem fo full of beauties, fhould only be confidered 
as freckles in a fine face, which we fhould overlook, in juftice to 
that fymmetry of features which makes us ample amends for 
fo trifling an imperfeétion. 
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Art. VI. The Baftiade: or the Book of Truth and Nature; an 
Epic Poem. In fourteen Cantos in Profe. Tranflat:d from an 
original Manufcript of the celebrated indian Bramin ard Philofe- 
pher Pilpay. Found among the Trea/ures of Mohammed Shah, 
Emperor of the Mogul Tartars, at the Plunaer of the City of Debii, 
the Capital of Hindottan, by the Nadir Shab,'Thomas Khuli 
Khan. Jn2 Vols. 12mo. Pr. 6s. Hooper. 


T muft be a difcouraging circumftance to moral and political 

writers, to reflect on the flight effects which the admired pro- 
duations of the moft celebrated philofophers have wrought on 
the manners of mankind, though exprefly calculated to refine 
fociety, and correét the imperfections of human policy. What 
hopes of improving government can the moft ingenious author 
entertain, after feeing the fine inftitutions of Plato, More, and 
Harrington, laid afide as vifionary, without furnithing a fingle 
hint to any real fyftem of fociety ; and the chafte leffons of Xe- 
nophon, the fage precepts of Fenelon, and the elegant portrait 
of a patriot king, drawn by the mafterly hand of St. John, juft 
read, admired, and negleéted by princes. The fame fate awaits 
our agreeable author, whofe fyftem of morals and fchemes of 
government are {till lefs reconcileable to pradtice, though built 
on the moft indifputable principles. Forfaking nature, and even 
probability, he defcribes man as a being fuperior to humanity, 
and Javifhes fine talents, a fingular invention, luxuriant fancy, 
and ftrong powers of reflection, in drawing fhadows, and put- 
fuing abjurdities. Nothing befides numbers are wanting to 
gain the Bafiliade a place among the beft poctical productions 
of the age ; yet the author would feem to prefer the reputation 
of a philofopher, to which he may likewile form a claim, if pe- 
culiarity of opinion, and depth of meditation upon the moft im- 
portant topics of natural religion, morality, and politics, con- 
ftitute the philofopher. His poetry is only the vehicle of his 
remarks upon civil fociety and human knowledge; it always 
ferves to introduce, and often to obfcure his obfervations on 
thefe fubjeéts. We may venture to fay, that the archbithop of 
Cambray is not half fo flowing in his defcriptions, or the che- 
valier Ramfay fo unintelligible in his metaphyfical fpeculations, 
as our author, who feems more evidently an imitator of Tele- 
machus, and the Travelsof Cyrus, than of the Peruvian Tales, 


or the Fables of Pilpay. 


Whether the work be original, or a tranflation from the 
French, we cannot take it upon us to determine.; From the in- 
equality, and, in fome parts the poverty, of the language, we 
are inclined to believe it a verfion. It is difficult to conceive 

that 
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that an original author, frequently fo lofty, picturefque,.and 
bold in his metaphors, fhould fuddenly fink into the very pro- 
fundity of the bathos, and defcend from the ftilts of meafured 
cadence, to grovel in the meaneft profaic expreflion. Former 
writers in this way fketched out what they imagined the perfec 
idea of a republic ; the Bafiliade, on the contrary, is propofed 
as the beft model of monarchy, decorated with all the magni- 
ficent ornaments of the epopee. Every beauty in nature is cul- 
led, to fet off our author’s happy ifland ; every bleffing in life 
is beftowed on the inhabitants, and the prince is endowed with. 
every quality that can render him great and amiable. He tra- 
vels for inftru€tion, and this furnifhes the writer with occafion 
to introduce a variety of pretty epifodes. It would be impoffi- 
ble to convey a juft idea of the plan, without defcending'to a 
minutenefs inconfiftent with our limits; we muft therefore con- 
tent ourfelves with exhibiting a fpecimen of our author’s talent 
for reflection. We cannot fele&t one more unconneéted with the 
general defign, or complete in itfelf, than the following thoughts 
on the ufe and abufe of the art of writing. 


* The firft place into which Fadhilah led the prince was a vaft 


edifice, wherein a great number of perfons were fo earneitly 
employed, they fcarce perceived the entrance of thefe two 


{trangers.—Behold, faid our hero’s faithful guide, this moft pro-' 


digious heap of pieces of a thin light ftuff, or of the fineft barks 


of trees, fome rolled in volumes, and others colleéted into tab-’ 
lets laid on one another. Would youimagine, prince, that by | 


a fort of enchantment, thefe airy flitters are made the moft du- 
rable and valuable monuments of the human mind ?—Nothing 
is more capable of giving us an idea of our own immortality, 
than thefe oracles, which make’ us enter into converfation with 
fages who have lived in the moft diftant times.—For, opening 
thefe volumes, our eyes are made the organs to convey the 
thoughts and very words of thofe who have made it their em- 
ployment to inftru& mankind.—We only lend to them the 
founds of our own voice, and in return thefe fublime fouls re- 
vive in us ; they make us what they were ; they by our mouths 
proclaim themfelves ; they pleafe, they charm, affect, and they 
perfuade us; whilft by repeating their difcourfe we make our- 


felves their hearers. - 


‘ But I am going, prince, to put a ftop to your aftonifhment. 
—All this has nothing in it but what’s extremely natural and 
fimple, and yet indeed ’tis that itfelf which makes it wonderful. 
—Amongft your people, whofe neceffities are lefs extenfive far 
than ours, fome few marks fuffice to communicate the ideas of 


thofe things needful to fociety; and the image of a thing, or 


X 4 fome 
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fome other fymbol of it, immedjately tells a man, ina precife 
and fenfible manner, what he would know or ought to be in- 
ftructed in.—For our parts, a fma!l number of marks point out 
to us all the fimple founds the human voice can form.—Traced 
one befide another, they fhew us various articulations which we 
eafily repeat exactly as they have been pronounced.—The com- 
bination of thefe pictures of articulate founds, declare to us the 
very terms, and fet forth the very ideas, which we make ufe of 
in our converfation.—In fhort, they form to us a perfect pi€ture 
of difcourfes and of regular reafonings, and we by lending our 
own voices to thefe images, can fay again thefe thoughts, fuch 
as they were pronounced by the perfon, who might have com- 
municated them to us by word of mouth. 


‘ How happy are yqu, my dear Fadhilah |! eagerly cried the 
prince : if all your knowledge equals the ufe of this, how joy- 
ful fhall] be, if I may one day carry back tq my dear fellow- 
gountrymen thefe valuable difcoveries ! 


‘I admire with you, faid Fadhilah, this valuable gift which 
Providence has here beftowed on men.—But muft I tell you, 
prince, except perhaps a few fmail volumes, what all of thefe 
contain ?~——No more than a confufed and indigefted heap of 
all the errors, all the falfe opinions wherewith J heretofore in- 
formed you that we are infected, told over a thoufand times, 
and then retold again.—Of laws, and of morality, which have 
not any fixed and certain meaning, and which each individual] 
interprets to his fancy.—Of maxims and of precepts which 
contradi&t themfelves, or to the which our adions hourly give 
the lye.—Of an infinity of fables and recitals, the monftrous 
produdtions of folly or impofture. —In fhort, almoft the whole 
of what you here behold, is a profound abyfs of doubts and 
of uncertainty, *midft which the human mind perpetually fluc- 
tuates, unknowing where to fettle. 


‘In a focicty, great prince, like that over which you reign, 
there would be need for but one fingle volume; wherein, after 
afimple, fhort, unalterable expofttion of all the doétrines of 
your excellent morality, your prudent policy, and what you 
think of the divinity, fhould follow a concife and clear defcrip- 
tion of every branch of knowledge which may be ufeful for 
the conveniencies of life.—This public oracle muft be in the 
hands of every member of the grand community, nor fhould 
thefe be allowed to add thereto, any thing like what had been 
already faid.—Nothing thould be from age to age inferted in it, 
but new-difgovered truths, or the inventions of an induftrious 
experience.’ 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, our author’s blemifhes are uncommon’ and 


venial, as they proceed from a redundancy of thought, an exu- 


berance of fancy, and a vivacity not often to be imputed as q 
fault to modern writers. We muft obferve, that under the al- 


legory there feems to be concealed a compliment to royalty, 
which we do not clearly apprehend. ) 





- — 
’ 


Arr. VII. 4 Plain Method of determining the Parallax of Venus, 
by ber Tranfit over the Sun: and from thence, by Analogy, the 
Parallax and Diftance of the Sun, and of all the reft of the Planets. 
By James Fergufon. 4te. Pr, 3s. 6d, Millar. 


HE fubjec&t here treated by this ingenious felf-taught phi- 

lofepher is highly interefting and curious, apd at this 
time employs the thoughts of the moft celebrated philofophers 
in Europe. The confequences deducible from accurate obfer- 
vations on the tranfit of Venus acrofs the fun’s difc, are of the 
utmoft confequence to a juft knowledge of the diftances and 
magnitude of the celeftial bodies. From the infancy of aftro- 
nomy, the method of determining the difference between the 
real and apparent diftances of the fun and planets from the ze- 
nith has been a problem. Hipparchus wrote a treatife, De Mag- 
nitudine ac diftantia Solis et Luna, and his indirect method of folv- 
ing this curious queftion is reputed one of the moft ingenious 
contrivances in aftronomy, and ftill called the Diagram of Hipe 
parchus. Kepler, and the Italian philofophers of that age, la- 
boured by a method different from what is now propofed, to 
arrive at the fame end, and by obfervations on Mercury in its 
paflage under the fun, to afcertain the parallax of tHat center of 
the planetary fyftem. Kepler was miftaken in certain deduc- 
tions he made from falfe premifes, and his honeftly recanting 
the error, refles more honour on his memory, than if he had 
atually made the difcovery fo much wanted. Dr. Halley 
was the firft who demonftrated, that the paflage of Venus bid 
much fairer for a folution of the problem, than all the obfer- 
vations that could be made upon Mercury. He calculated the 
revolution of that planet, and gave philofophers certain proofs 
that it fhould pafs the fun’s difc on the 26th of May this year, 
according to the Old Stile then ufed. He marked its ingrefs and 
egrefs, laid down the method for taking the obfervation, and 
fettled all the preliminary fteps towards profiting by that impor. 
tant event. Thisis a kind of literary legacy, which that cele- 
brated philofopher bequeaths to. pofterity in the following fo- 
Jemn manner : ‘¢ I recommend again and again this noble 


problem to the curious aftronomers, who, when 1 am dead, will 
have 
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have an opportunity of obferving thefe things, that they would 
remember this my admonition, and diligently apply themfelves 
to making obfervations om the tranfit of Venus, in which I earneftly 


with them all. manner of fuccefs.” 


' Mr. Fergufon propofes this treatife as an explication of the 
doftrine of parallaxes, and a comment on Dr. Halley’s Differta- 
tion on the Method of finding the Sun’s Parallax and Diftance 
from the Earth, by the Tranfit of Venus over the Sun’s Difc, on 
the Sixth of June following, N.S. He begins with afcertaining 
the mean diftances of the planets from the fun, in which he 
gives only the generally received eftimate among aftronomers. 
In the fecond article he lays down a plain method of finding the 
altitudes and angular diftances of the celeftial bodies. We 
fhould prefer to Mr. Fergufon’s method for taking altitudes, the 
well-known one of Mr. Parent, by means of a common watch, 
efpecially as few quadrants are fo nicely conftructed as not to oc- 
cafion an error of 3, 4,5, or more minutes. The third articlecon- 
tains a method of finding the diftances of the fun and moon by 
their parallaxes, upon the fuppofition that their parallaxes are 
determined. Inthe fourth article we find a very ingenious, but 
defective method of finding the moon’s parallax by obfervation, 
to which the difficulty has been, to take its apparent place in 
the heavens, at different diftant places, at the fame inftant of 
time. Our author removes this objection, by pointing out the 
means of knowing whether the obfervation be taken at the fame 
imftant, and if not, of making the proper allowance fo as to 
form the fame conclufion, Though we deem Mr. Fergufon’s 
method little better than an incorreé& fubftitute, we fhould be 
glad to convey fome idea of it to our aftronomical readers, were 
it confiftent with the plan of our Review. The only true man- 
ner, indeed, of finding the parallaxes, diameters, real diftances, 
and magnitudes of all the planets, depends on determining the 
fun’s parallax; and this it is that renders the problem of fo 
much importance. In the fifth article our author treats of the 
horizontal parallaxes of the fun and Venus, and the parallax 
of the latter from the former. Thefe are the preliminaries to 
Dr. Halley’s Differtation, which Mr. Fergufon has tranflated 
from the Latin. ‘This paper, from the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, forms the fubje& of the fixth article, in which we find fe- 
veral explications of difficult paflages, and one or two correc- 
tions by our author. Article feventh confifts of a criticifm upon 
the preceding Differtation, demonftrating, that the fun’s paral- 
lax cannot be fo nearly afcertained by the tranfit of Venus, as 
has been generally fuppofed. As tothe fa& we join iffue with 


our author, and have given our reafons in a preceding Number 
of 
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of the Review*; but we think the difficulty arifes from other 
caufes than thofe afligned by Mr. Fergufon, though his arga- 
ments prove likewife {trong objeétions. It would, however, be 
unneceflary to enter upon the difpute, as a little time will deter- 
mine it; and indeed to difcufs the point with precifion, would. 
greatly exceed our limits, and be extremely foreign to the de- 
fign of our periodical labours. Mr. Fergufon thews, in the eighth 
article, amethod of projecting the tranfit of Venus in the fun’s 
difc, as viewed from different places on the globe, making the 
proper allowances for the different lengths of the tranfit line, 
arifing from the parallaxes of Venus on the fun’s difc. In the 
ninth article we meet with an explanation of a map of the earth, 
projected by the author, upon which are marked the hours and 
minutes of the true times of the ingrefs and egrefs of Venus 
in its paflage acrofs the fun’s difc on the 6th of June following. 
In this there is no variation from Mr. De Lifle’s Mappe du Monde, 
befides that the times in the latter are computed to the meridian 
of Paris, and of the former to that of London. Some trifling 
difference there likewife is in the meridianal projection. 


To conclude, though Mr. Fergufon has borrowed freely from 
preceding writers ; though we apprehend he has committed fome 
material errors, with refpe& to the places he afligns for making 
obfervations on the tranfit of Venus ; though his experiment by 
the flame of a candle, to elucidate the meaning of the term pa- 
rallax, be imperfeé ; and though he has, with Dr. Halley, omit- 
ted afcertaining the latitude of Venus, a point which, we ap- 
prehend is effential to the folution of the problem; yet we muft 
confefs the whole is ingenious, fimple, perfpicuous, and by much 
the beft treatife we have perufed upon this obfcure fubje&. 





Art. VIII. 4 Moral and Defcriptive Epiftle, inferibed to the Ho- 
nourable Mifs *****, With a Cerealian Hymn for 1758. Set 


to Mufc. 4to. Pr. 2s. Stuart. : 


HE author of this poem, containing no lefs than forty- 
eight pages (a tedious length for us Reviewers) may de- 
fervedly be ranked amongft thofe unfortunate gentlemen, who 
are determined, as Hudibras fays, 
¢¢ in fpite 
Of nature and their ftars to write.” 


Never did we drag through a heavier or more ridiculous per- 
formance. It is hard to fay whether the moral or deferiptive part 


. 








* Vid. Critical Review for January, p. 56, 57. 
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of this motley epiftle is the moft contemptible: a parcel of idle 
fiories aukwardly patched together, without any order or con- 
nection, fome trite and common-place obfervations in very bad 
verfe, together with fome unfuccefsful attempts to wit and fa- 
tire, make up the whole merit of this piece : we will give our 
readers a fhort fpecimen of our author’s abilities, fufficient to 
prevent their longing after the unfeen remainder. He begins 
his poem, according to old cuftom, by invoking his mufe, whom 
we believe he is not very well acquainted with, as he does rot 
even know how to pronounce her name = 


‘ Be prefent, * Th3lia, and infpire my ftrain; 


If we are not greatly miftaken, this lady is ufually called Tha- 
lia, and not Thalia ; but this we fuppofe the author looked on 
as a kicentia poettica, which he had a right to make ufe of. Fora 
proof of this gentleman’s de/riptive talents, take the following : 


* Myriads of infects form that precious blue 
On vi'let plumbs fuffus’d like filv’ry dew : 
To all her creatures heav’n her bounty {peeds, 
And what amufes one—another feeds. 
Rude brambles wave with purple berries crown’d, 
And fcarlet hips in ev’ry hedge abound.’ : 


The laft line prefents us with a very fagacious obfervation, and 
to be fure intirely new. In defcribing the fuperftitious notions 
of the yulgar, he has thefe very pretty lines : 


‘ Acroaking raven yefterday they heard, 
How unaufpicious that foreboding bird ! 
But from the fire fhould cinder-coffins fly, 
Alas ! one prefent (all fuppofe) muft die. 
Ah! dire prefage of unrelenting fate, 
Whofe darts alike pierce both the poor and great. 
To reft, by couples, Jaftly they depart, 
At ev’ry found ! at ev’ry corner ftart! 
Quickly in bed pale terrory fhuts each eye, 
And over-head they nuzzle clofe and lie.’ 


The idea of nuzzling clofe is, no doubt, extremely poetical and 
agreeable to what he had told us a little before, that 


‘ Ev’n harmlefs babes cling round their grannam’s knee, 
And f{weat and tumble tho’ they nothing fee.’ 


But when our author comes to lafh the vices of the age, his 
wit is moft intolerably fmart, and his raillery exceeding keen. 
He tellsus that Adam and Eve, which is more than we ever 
knew before, 





* In another place he lays the accent on the firft fyllable, at 
Cafcade. ‘ Sick 
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* Sick of themfelvés, ard weary of their lives, 
They liv’d like ‘modith hufbands and their wives.’ © 


But we'll tell you a ftory, which, as Mr. Foote fy. will mole 
you die a-laughing; 


* Hear, heat the tale, (of what?) a lady’s frown 3 
Hear it, ye {pintters ‘grey, of court and’ town: 
A rival catch’d Momilla’s eye-brow up, 
Between his fingers and enamell’d cup ; 
Artd to her lover bore the charming prize, 
Which once fet off Momilla’s fparkling eyes : 
Ah ! fatal frown, that made her eye-brow fall ; 
A topic foon at ev’ry tout and ball. 
Beware, ye virgins, of a rival’s hate; 
And fpurn falfe graces, or expect her fate: 
For brittle gum will crack in fpite of care ; 
And wires betray fine bortow’d locks of hair.’ 
The following excellent obfervation thould not hére pafs un. 


fioticed, as it will fhew our readers this writer's: extraordinary 
merit, both,as a philofopher and a poet : 


‘ When we, alas! no remedy obtain 
We blame our atmofphere, but blame-in vain ; 
Hence oft difguft, and fancied mis’ries fpring, 
Tirefome grows life, and fortune’s not the thing.’ 


Whether in thefe cafes. fortune is the thing, we thal not 
take upon us to determine; but certain we are, that where 
gentlemen have fo little ear for harmony, and fuch very poor 
capacities as this author, writing verfes is, not the thing: we 
would therefore advife him to empley himfelf in fome other oc- 
cupation ; and if he muft write to the honourable Mifs * * *, 
or any other lady, to quit his Thalia, and addrefs her in plain 
profe for the future, 





Art. IX. Original Poems and Tranflations. By James Beat- 
tie, 4. M. 800. Pr. 3s. Millar. 


T is hardly poffible for an author in the prefent age, to pre- 

fix to his book a title more unfavourable than that of Ori- 
ginal Poems. The prefs has, from year to year, time out of 
mind, groaned beneath fuch loads of poetical trafh, that the 
very name of verfe is become loathfome to the generality of rea- 
ders, who expect nothing from a collection of this kind, but a 
repetition of the fame idle fing-fong which had fo often difguited 


them, We will venture, however, to aflure thofe who will take 
the 
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the pains to look into the performance now before us, that they 
will be agreeably difappointed ; and that, inftead of quaint con- 
ceits, far-fetched metaphors, and indifferent verfification, they 
will here meet with many fine fentiments, native and genuine 
fimplicity, great elegance of dition, and harmony of num- 
bers: they are, in reality, what they are called, Original Poems, 
and carry with them the indifputable marks of true genius: The 
author, in a very modeft preface to thefe poems, apologizes 
for what he calls his rafhnefs in venturing abroad, and,appeals 
with great diffidence to the public fuffrage, which, as he juftly 
obferves, however it may for a time be rendered. ineffeétual by 
prejudice, or partial favour, will at laft determine his real cha- 
racter: that public fuffrage, to which Mr. Beattie appeals, will, 
we doubt not, acquit him with that favour and applaufe which 
he fo well deferves, 

When we dipped into our author’s Ode on Peace, his firft 
poem, it is no compliment to him to fay we thought ourfelves 
converfing with the plaintive Gray, or the defcriptive Akenfide. 
The fame warmth of imagination, richnefs of imagery, and 
delicacy of expreflion, which we fo much admire in thofe poets, 
all feem to animate Mr. Beattie; but let the conclufion of this 
fine ode fpeak for itfelf. ' 

‘ From Albion fled, thy once-belov’d retreat, 
What region brightens in thy f{mile, 
Creative Peace, and underneath thy feet 
Sees fudden flowers adorn the rugged foil ? 
In bleak Siberia blows 
Wak’d by thy genial breath the balmy rofe ? 
Wav’d over by thy magic wand 
Does life inform fell Lybia’s burning fand ? 
Or does fome ifle thy parting flight detain, 
Where roves the Indian through primeval fhades : 
Haunts the pure pleafures of the woodland reign, 
And led by Reafon’s ray the path of Nature treads > 


* On Cuba’s utmoft fteep 
Far leaning o’er the deep 
The goddefs’ penfive form was feen. 
Her robe of Nature’s varied green 
Wav’d on the gale; grief dim’d her radiant eyes, 
Her fwelling bofom heav’d with boding fighs : 
She ey’d the main; where, gaining on the view, 
Emerging from th’ etherial blue, 
*Midft the dread pomp of war 
Gleam’d the Iberian ftreamer from afar. 
She faw; and on refulgent pinions born 


Slow wing’d her way fublime, and mingled with the morn.’ 
A little 
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A little farther on we.meet with an Ode to Hope, which is, in 
our opinion, a malter-piece throughout. This pleafing fubje& is 
handled with great judgment, the images made ufe of are ull 
proper, and the language remarkably fweet and harmonious. 
Nothing can be more picturefque than the following lines : 


« When firft on childhood’s eager gaze 
Life’s varied landfcape ftretch’d immenfe around 
Starts out of night profound, 
Thy voice incites to tempt the wiidering maze. 
Fond he furveys thy mild maternal face, 
His bafhful eye ftill kindling as he views, 
And, while thy lenient arm fupports his pace, 
With beating heart the upland path purfues ; 
The path, that leads, where, high uphung, 
Seen far remote, youth’s gorgeous trophies, gay 
In Fancy’s vivid rainbow-ray, 
Allure the eager throng. 


‘ Purfue thy pleafurable way, 
Safe in the guidance of thy heavenly guard ; 
While melting airs are heard, 
And foft-eyed Cherub-forms around thee play ; 
Simplicity, with carelefs flowers array’d, 
Prattling amufive in his accent meek ; 
And Modefty, half turning as afaid, 4 
The fmile juft dimpling on his glowing cheek ; 
Contentment pours the gentle ftrain ; 
While circled with an orb of wavy, light , 
Fair Innocence with fearlefs flight 
Leads on the jocund train.’ 


Youth, fupported by Hope, and treading, what he calls very 
poetically, the upland path ; the trophies hung out above; and 
the rain-bow ray of fancy, are all prettily imagined, and form 
together a moft agreeable picture. Simplicity, modefty, -con- 
tentment, and innocence, are finely charaéterifed, and, without 
. ftepping out of nature for far-fetched allufions, defcribed with 


brevity and elegance, 


In our author’s poem called the Triumph of Melancholy, there 
are fome of the moft agreeable plaintive notes which we have 
ever feen. The lines on the death of Brutus point out to 
us all the dignity of dittrefs, and all the engaging foftnefs 
of afflicted virtue. 


¢——— Who is he, that by yon lonely brook 
With woods o’erhung and precipices rude, 
Abandon’d lies, and with undaunted look 


Sees {treaming from his breaft the purple flood? 
‘Ah 








464 ite Bffay oh the Ari of Wav: 
¢ Ah Brutus! evet thine be Virtue’s tear f 
L6, his dim eyés to Liberty he’turns, 


As fcarce- fupported on ker broken fpear 
O’er her expiring fon the goddefs mourns.’ 


The image of. Liberty leaning on her broken {pear, and 
weeping over her fon, might, in the Hands of a good painter, 
furnifh out matter for an excellent pi€ture. Thie elegy occa- 
fioned by the death of a lady, who died at the age of twenty- 
feven, is extremely poetical. We heartily with the nartow li- 
mits of our plan would admit of larger quotations from thefe 
poems, but muft content ourfelves with recommending the 
whole to the perufal of our readers, of whom we expeé a great 
many bows and compliments, for introducing them to fuch good 
company, whorn poffibly, without our previous intimacy, they 


would never have been acquainted with. 


We cannot finifh this article without obferving, that we are 
forry the latter part of this volume is filled up with tranflations 
of Lucretius, Horace, and Virgil; not becaufe the author is 
any ways deficient in them, but becaufe we are concerned to fee 
a genius of. fuperior rank; employed in rendering the thoughts 
of others, who is capable of giving us fuch agreeable produc~ 


tions of his own. 


- vs mt 





Art. X. An Effay on the Art of War. Tranflated from the French 
of Count Turpin, by Captain Jofeph Otway. In Two Volumes. 


4to. Pr. 11. 16s. Johnfton. 


TH IS performance is, in eur opinion, no mean addition to 
the military library, tho’ we cannot help thinking tlie fub. 


ftance of it, which is now extended to two volumes quarto, 
might have been included in half the compafs, even compre- 
_hending the plates with which the particular operations or ma- 
neeuvres, are illuftrated. Count Turpin de Criffé; tho’ an offi- 
cer of huffars, has not confitied his refearches to the fervice of 
thefe irregulars, but feems to have made himfelf perfectly ac- 
quainted with all the branches of the military art. He has care- 
fully ftudied all the writers on the fubje&, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and confirmed the theory derived from their works, with 
the praétice which hath fallen under his own obfervation. Per- 
haps he may have indulged his vanity rather too far, in quoting 
fo often Xenophon, Onozander, Polybius, Czfar, Vigetius, 
and other authors of antiquity ; becaufe the fyitem of war is 
how fo totally changed from the practice of ancient ages, that 


except in fome general maxims, their remarks.can be but of 
littl¢ 
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little ufe to a-modern officer. The. cafe is very different with 
refpe& to the works of Folard, Feuquieres, Santa-cruz, Monte- 
cuculli, and other illuftrious commanders of later times, which 
the count de Criffé cites occafionally to authorize his pofitions. 


The treatife in the original is infcribed to the French king, in 
a fhort dedication, the moft remarkable expreflion of which is 
the author’s declaring his fovereign to be a pacific conqueror. 
The expreflion might have been more juft, if he had called him 
a conqueror incog; for we believe the conquefts he has made 
fince the beginning of thiswar have not yet tranfpired. ~ 


After the dedication we. find a preliminary difcourfe, replete 
‘with many fenfible obfervations, touching the ftudies afid con~ 
duct of the officer and general engaged in a life of warfare ; and 
among other things, containing a laboured diftin@tion between 
bravery and courage, The parallel, however, is in our opinion, 
more ingenious than accurate; for we cannot conceive how they 
one fhould exift without the other; and the diftin&tion which 
our author feems defirous of explaining, is no more than that 
there is one fpecies of courage, which is merely conftitutional, 
and another which is founded upon fentiment. 


‘This work is divided into five books: in the firft are men- 
tioned all the operations of a campaign, from the greateft to 
the fmalleft, fieges excepted, which belong not to this fubjec ; 
and the means of executing thefe operations in any kind of coun- 
try are endeavoured to be laid down. 


‘In the fecond, the precautions that are to be taken to at- 
tack the enemy in all the forementioned operations, are confi- 


dered. 


‘ The third treats of the cantonments, the quarters, and of 
the maneeuvres relating to them. 


‘ The fourth of the attack of the enemy’s quarters, or can- 
tonments, whether in general, a certain number, or one only. 


‘ The fifth book, of that made by fmall parties, the neceflity 
of the light troops, and their proper ufe. As almoft all powers 
have thofe troops, it feems of confequence to know how they 
ought to be conduéted ; and to fhew what fervice they may per- 
form, whether during the campaign, or in the day of battle. 


‘ In a word, Ihave endeavoured to fix an army in all the po- 
fitions and in every kind of country in which it can be placed 
during a campaign ; and the means for defence are not given, 
without likewife laying down thofe of attack.’ 


It is impoffible that we fhould give a particular detail of a 
book, confifting of precepts, or even pretend to repeat a few, 
Vou. XI. April 176% b 4 and 
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and leave the reft untouched ; a circumftance which would injere 
the general fcope and execution of the work. All that we can 
do is to defcribe the order of the fyftem, and point out a few 
remarkable particulars, which may ferve to characterize the per- 


formance. 


He begins with a difcourfe upon the neeeffity of a general’s 
knowing the cowntry into which his operations are transferred, 
the importance of this knowledge, and the means of acquiring 
it both in theory and practice, A general ought not only to 
ftudy maps, but to form a company of guides, confifting 
ef peafants, on whofe fidelity he can rely. “Thefe fhall be em- 
ployed’ in conduéting detachments to examine the face of the 
country, and take account of afl the ftreams by which it is wa- 
tered. This divifion ends with a relation of the famous retreat, 
which the marechal duke de Belleifle made from Prague, in the 
middle of winter, and in the face of the enemy. 


The fecond chapter treats of the preparations before taking 
the field, and the march of an army on kaying its quarters to 
go into cantonments. The direétions here fpecified relate chiefly 
to the formation of magazines, and the precautions to be taken: 
in marching an army with tts flank to any of the enemy’s towns. 
Then follow his obferyations on a march through an open coun- 
try, including the practice of cutting down hedges, filling up 
ditches and hollow-ways, levelling ridges, building bridges, and 
the di/pofition of the columns or lines of march, explained by 
references to two accurate plates well engraved. . 


In the fourth chapter he explains the mareh of an army in @ 
Mountainoys and woody country; a fubject in itfelf very cu- 
rious, and handled with great ingenuity by the help of engrav— 
ing, as well as allufions to different feenes reprefented in the 
hiftory of military exploits. 

He proceeds to an elaborate criticifin, comprehending precepts 
for choofing the fituation of camps in offenfive and defenfive 
war ; how they are to be pitched, laid out, {ecured, intreached, 
and fortified ; how they are to be fupplied with provifien, wood, 
aad water. 


The feventh chapter explains the various methods-of efcortin§ 
convoys, through countries weedy and mountainous, as well a® 
level and open. ‘ Huflars (fays he). are. more. particularly necef 
fary in the efcorting of convoys, becaufe they feamper about on 
ali fides, and are very aétive and ready in fcouring a country tho- 
roughly ; they leave no place till they have perfectly examined it, 
unlefs the thicknefs of the woods or any other unavoidable obfta- 


cle fhould prevent their peygtrating as far as'they would other- 
. wile 
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wife do 5 and even then they proteé the infantry, wlio can with 
greater eafe pafs into thofe places where the. huffars cannot. 
Whatever country the convoy paffes through, there fhould al- 
ways be huffars with it ; otherwife the officer commanding the . 
efcort. cannot be certain that the country is thoroughly furveyed, 
becaufe for want of huffars he muft employ cavalry on that fer- 
vice; not that there can be any doubt of the cavalry’s expofing 
itfelf to danger with as much chearfulnefs and courage as the 
huffars, but as the horfes belonging to the cavalry are naturally 
heavier than thofe of the huffars, and often encumbered with 
forage, they cannot venture to a proper diftance, without run- 
ning the danger of being taken, becaufe they cannot retire with 
that expedition which is requifite ; on the other hand, the huf- 
far being more aétive and more accuftomed to reconnoitre,. 
knows how to go over a country with proper caution and care to 
himfelf : befides, the trooper who is ufed always to march ina 
body and to be under command, will have a very imperfe& idea 
of the method of fcouring a country.’ 


‘ During the campaign of 1746, marfhal Saxe, being en- 
camped on the Orne, was in expectation of a confiderable con- 
voy from Judoigne. As its fafe arrival in the camp was of great 
confequence, he caufed the marquis d’ Armenti¢res, then ma-. 
jor-general, to fet out with a large detachment, in the night 
preceding the day on which the convoy was to begin its march, 
with orders to march on the fide of Ramillies. At the fame 
time he caufed another detachment to fet out from the camp of 
his ferene highnefs the prince of Clermont, with orders to march 
on the fide of the abbey of Ramé: thefe two detachments, by 
amufing the enemy on one fide, and by entirely concealing the 
marth of the convoy on the other, enabled it to proceed in fe- 
curity, and it arrived in the camp without having been at all 


molefted. 


‘ In the beginning of the campaign in 1748, the fame gene- 
ral having a defign to lay fiege to Maeftricht, and confequently 
having occafion for all his troops, was willing to throw a fupply 
of provifions into Bergen-op-Zoom, as he was going to a diftance 
from that place, and could no longer be in a fituation of affift- 
ing it. For that purpofe he ordered a confiderable convoy, which 
fet out from Antwerp for that town under a good efcort; but, 
in order to prevent an attack, which circumftance had often 
happened during the winter, and that with lofs, the allies at 
that time occupying a chain of quarters from Breda as far as 
Voude, he detached the count d’Eftrées with a confiderable 
body of cavalry to march on the fide of Breda, with orders to 


pufh on detachments almoft to Voude, This detachment had 
Y 2 two 
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‘ two objects in view, one of which was to keep the allies in ful 
pence with regard to the fiege that was to be formed, and the 
other to caufe them to remain near Breda. _ This-large body of 
cavalry kept the allies, who were in the neighbourhood of that 
town in fufpence; during which interval, marfhal Saxe marched 
to Maeftricht, the allies not daring to attack the convoy, be- 
caufe they would have put themfelves between the efcort and the 
troops under count d’Eftrées. From thefe two examples may 
be concluded the neceffity of covering convoys of importance : 
by detachments independent of the efcort afligned them. In 
fhort, a general fhould do every thing that will contribute to the 
fecurity of his difpofitions; and precautions ought never to be 
thought fuperfluous when they are managed with pradence, and 
have for their end the fuccefs of a well-concerted. plan.’ 


The next fubje& that falls under his confideration, is the na- 
ture of detachments for forming a chain of green forage; and 
the following chapter purfues the fame theme, to the difpofitions 
for forming a chain of dry forage. Every body knows, that - 
green. forage is ftanding corn, ,and the other is corn depofited in 
the barn or rick. Thefe difpofitions muft be varied according to 
the nature of the country, the fituation of the towns and vil- 
jages, and the neighbourhood of the enemy. 


The eleventh chapter direéts the march of a detachment of 
infantry and dragoons in an open country, divided by rivers. 
* The methods. by which troops are made.to retire, are various $ 
fome caufe {quadrons of cavalry to retire, by making a wheel 
to the right or left about; others, by facing each man fingly to 
the right about; others, by wheeling by half troops, and others, 
by fours. | 


‘ Wheeling the entire fquadron hath many inconvemencies : 
ft. It muft be allowed double the ground that the front occu- 
pies. 2dly, It is a very great movement, and, confequently, 
the performance of it will be tedious. 3dly, It is a favourable 
movement for the enemy to attack it, when it hath wheeled half. 
the circle, and, confequently, prefents.the flank to him. 4thly, 
When the fquadrons make their retreat by wheeling about en- 
tire, thofe of the fecond line, ought neceflarily to be in their 
rear, and oppofite to the intervals: without this precaution. 
the wheel made by the troops in the firft line, will confequent- 
ly bring them into the front of the iquadrons of the fecond, 
which will certainly throw them into confufion, — sthly, If, by 
the difpolition which is abjolutely necefiary for the troops, 
when they are to retiie by wheeling about, the enemy fhould 
prefs the firft line briskly, the fecond cannot give any. afliftance, 
as it is pofitively in the rear of the firtt. 


¢ A fingle 
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¢ A fingle horfeman facing about hath alfo great inconveni- 
ences, and requires three movements ; the firit is, if the fqua- 
dron is in three ranks, it muft be formed upon fix; if in two, it 
muft be formed upon four, becaufe the odd files muft advance ; 
the fecond is, facing about each trooper fingly; the third is, to 
form‘“again on two or three ranks: if, during this evolution the 
enemy fhould charge the fquadron, the fame movements mutt 
be made to come again to the proper front, which would take 
up amore confiderable time than the enemy would allow. 


‘Retiring by half troops may perhaps be a good method, 
but the evolution is ftill confiderable ; and the troop requires 
half as much ground as its front to perform it, and the motion 
being great, more time will be neceffary for performing it. It 
is therefore imagined, that the fimpleft and fhorteft movement 
is to retire by wheeling each fquadron to the right about by. 
fours; then the troops will be in the rear of the intervals of the 


firft, becaufe each fquadron performs the revolution within itfelf, © 


and the doing it takes up but little time ; and there is alfono~ 
thing to prevent the fécond line from advancing to proteé the 
retreat of the firft: by this method the retreat is made without 
interruption or confufion.’ 


The next chapter relates to the march of a detachment of in+ 
fantry and huffars, in a woody and mountainous country, and 
contains many curious particulars; and the thirteenth chapter pur- 
fues the march of cavalry and huffars, in an open country, both 
with refpect to offence and defence, advancing and retreating. 
The three fubfequent chapters, which conclude the firft book,. 
relate to the retreat of different detachments, through a plain 
and mountainous country, and all the directions are illuf- 


trated by copper-plates. 


As the fubje& of the firft boak was properly the art of de- 
fence, fo the different methods of attack are defcribed in the fe- 
cond, This our author introduces with a chapter upon fpies, 
which, for the honour of human nature, we could wifh were 
never neceffary, inafmuch as the exiftence of {pies is founded 
upon corruption, perfidy, and diffimulation. 


‘ Spies are as neceflary toa general, as arms are to an army; . 


but it is money only that.can fecure their fidelity ; and if a ge- 
neral finds himfelf ill ferved, it is. becaufe. he has been too 
fparing of the funds intended by his fovereign for that purpofe, 


Notwithftanding it is the duty of a good fubject to manage his. 


mafter’s finances as much as it is in his power, yet there are 
intelligences of fo great importance, that it is fcarcely poffible 
to pav fufficiently for them. A man is fufficiently indemnified 
when, by means of the intelligence he- has received, he has 

Y 3 concerted 
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concerted his meafures in fuch a manner, as to ‘beat the ene- 
my, gained fome marches over him, or to be beforehand with 


him in fome enterprize. 


‘ The emperor Leo, in his fentences, fays, that {pies fhould 
be refolute, induftrious, and aétive. Spies thus qualified will 
be exact and true in their reports; but if they are trifling, 
vain, and timid, it is to be feared they will never be able to re- 
late the truth. 

‘ Spies, when difcovered, fhould not always be punifhed with 
death; great advantage may be made of them, by pretending 
ignorance of their real quality, efpecially if they are not fuffici- 
ently difguifed. Tacitus, in his annals, fays, that Vitellius’s 
party got information of Otho’s defigns by means of his ipies, 
who, by endeavouring to dive too miautely into their enemy’s 
fecrets, did not fufficiently conceal their own. 


‘ Vigetius’s method for difcovering fpies, who are fufpected 
to be ranging about in a camp, is to order all the foldiers and 
fervants into their tents during the day, and the {pies will be 


taken immediately. 


‘ The general fhould be careful that the fpies are unknown 
to each other. Thofe of Paufanius occafioned the death of that 
great captain, becaufe Ariutides, who fhared the command with 
him, difcovering by his {pies the underftanding between Xerxes 
and Paufanius, caufed the throats of ail thofe whom the traitor 
fent to him, to be cut, to prevent their contrivances being 
known at Sparta. Such praétices defervedly meet fuch a fate ; 
but it would be difiicule for them now to meet encouragement, 
tlie generals and. oflicers. making part of the legiflative power ; 
but, neverthelefs, {pies having a knowledge of each other may 
occafion, great inconveniences, that, may be very prejudicial to 
the fchemes of a general, or any particular officer. When 
fpies are ftrangers to each other, a general is better ferved, and 
he can depend with greater fecurity upon what they fay, becaufe, 
by being unknown to each other, he can try the fidelity of one, 
by comparing what he fays with the reports of others; and if 
they all agree in the fame ftory, their intelligence fhould be 
looked on as certain; whereas, if they know each other, they 
can with eafe cook up a tale among themfelves, and: not vary 
in their relation: befides, a fpy confcious of being known, al- 
ways fearful of being fold, atts neither with confidence or re- 


folution,’ 


At the fjege of Bergen-op-Zoom in the laft war, count Low- 
endahl, who commanded the French army, being informed that 


there were two {pics from the, town in the trenches, defired that 
they 
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they might. not be molefted, and immediately went thither in 
perfon, on pretence of vifiting the works. By this time his bat- 
teries had made a breach in. the angle ef one of the battions; 
but, according to the rules of war, it was not practicable. The. 
general having furveyed this breach, affe&ted to be in a violent 
paffion with the engineers, and fwore aloud, that the breach 
would not be practicable thefe eight and forty hours. The fpies, 
who overheard this declaration, returned to the town, and com- 
municated this intelligence to old baron Cronftrom, the gover- 
ner, whom it lulled into a.blind fecurity : for that very night, 
when repeated mefflages were brought to him, that the enemy 
were in motion, and even advancing to the attack, he believed 
it was no more than a feint, and took no meafures for repulfing 
the affailants, who accordingly fucceeded in the enterprize, 


The fecond chapter of the fecond book is very full, curious, 
and entertaining, on the’ fubje& of ambuftades. The third 
treats of the attack of an-army on its march. The three fol- 
lowing: tura upon the attack of intrenchied camps; the attack 
of ai convoy ; and the attack of green and‘ dry forages. The 
feventh chapter, and the two following, inftru& us how to at- 
tack a detachment of infantry and dragoons, in an open coun- 
try; divided by rivers; a detachmentof infantry and huflars in 
a: mountainous country ; and'a detachment of cavalry in an open 
country. 


The fubje& of the tenth chapter, namely, the paflage of ri- 
vers, is:the moft interefting: of any hitherto difcuffed; and the 
execution of it judicious, full, and fatisfa@tory. It is divided 
into four articles, the firft explaining the motions:of an army 
obliged to pafs a river in: its march ; the fecond fpecifies the 
meafures of defence, neceffary to be taken for oppofing the ene+ 
my, and. preventing his paflage; the third parficularizes the 
means which a general ought to employ, in order to facilitate 
the paflage, notwithftanding the enemy’s oppofition; and the 
fourth points out the fecureft method of retreating. 


{a our author’s remarks upon: battles;. which conftitute the 
eleventh chapter, and’ conclade the firft volume, there are many 
curious particulars, fome of which we fhould- be tempted-to inr 
fert for the reader’s amufement, if the underftanding of them 
didnot, in a great meafure, depend upon the copper-plates, which 
we cannot pretend to communicate; 


The fourth book, with which the fecond volume begins, treats 
intirely of quarters ; of the diftribution of the quarters and 
cantonments of an army ;~ of thofe’ particulars in which the fe- 
curity of the quarters confifts ; of the vigilance neceffary to bé 
obferved by every commanding officer, in hi quarter or canton-' 
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ment; of the particular place of arms for every quarter ; 
of the general place of arms for many quarters; of guards 
of horfe and vedets ; of advanced detachments to fecure the 
quarters, or the cantonments, and the roads leading to them ; 
of the diftance to which detachments may advance; of what is 
neceflary to be done in cafe of falfe alarms ; after what manner 
the detachments and guards of horfe, belonging to a quarter, 
fhould be conduéted ; and what method they fhould take when 
obliged to give way, to prevent the encmy entering the quarter 
with them ; of the precautions to be taken by an officer on his 
arrival at a quarter in the night, with which the troops are un- 
acquainted; ‘by a commander, when obliged to eftablith his 
quarters in a woody and mountainous country, as well as for 
fecuring the quarters of cavalry in a plain and open country. 
As the third book contains rules for defending, fo the fourth 
turns entirely on the attack of one or more quarters ; and has; 
annexed a principle on which the plan of a campaign may be 
eltablifhed.. This idea was communicated to the count de 
Criffe by an experienced officer, whofe modefty would not per- 
mit his name to be mentioned ; though, for the good of the fer- 
vice, he allowed the publication of his plan, which, in our au- 
thor’s opinion, has rendered the condudting of a campaign not 
only methodical, but the event of. it almoft certain ; ina word, 
this principle is no more than reducing the operations ofa cam. 
paign tothe fteps that are taken in the profecution of a fiege, 


¢ The operations for carrying on war offenfively may be com~ 
pared with thofe of a fiege ; the town which is attacked being 
the point to be gained, the tail of the trenches being the center 
from whence the different branches iflue, which give affiiftance 


to the parallels. 


« When a general would advance methodically and fafely to- 
wards a place, the right and left of the parallel fhould be fu, 
tained, and the communication between the parallel and the 
tuil of the trenches fhould be kept always open and unembar- 
raffled. It is an eftablifhed rule, that a general fhould never 
think of forming a fecond or athird parallel, to advance near- 
er the body of the place, till the firft is entirely perfe& and efta- 
blifhed, and the magazines of the trenches placed within reach 
of the zigzags, which are pufhed on to form the fecond and 
third parallel, the means of arriving at the body of the place, 
are well fecured. Thefe magazines are intended for fupplying 
the troops more fpeedily with whatever is neceflary for earrying 
ou the attack of the works. If they have not a free communi. 
cation with the tail of the trenches, they will be very foon ex ~ 


haufted and unable to fupply the heads of the advanced paral. 
lels 5 
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lels ; and if thefe parallels are not properly provided, the fiege: 
will be retarded, and the satan attacks come tonothing. 


‘ If the batteries which are erected to deftroy.the defences of 
the place, do not take in the. whole front of the works ;_ if there. 
is not a ftri& communication, kept up between them and the. 
tail of the trenches; if they are not fupported and proteted by, 
the parallels, or not well ferved ; they will. never: be able to 
filence the fire of the enemy, and will alfo be in danger of be-., 
ing taken, occafioned by, the aificalty the i vi find in. 


coming to their affiftance. 


‘ The reafon for advancing thefe different principles, which, 
in reality, are the rudiments for conduting» the operations of a’ 
fiege, is to mark their analogy with thofe of acampaign. ‘The: 
province, or country to. be conqtered,, hath always'fome prin=* 
cipal point, which it muft~be'the general’s ¢ndeavout to arrive: 
at: therefore, when a general.is advancing into-acountry, why 
may not he form a firft paralleL.and a general ‘magazine for: 
fubfiftence, in the fame manner as that at the tail of the trenches? 
The communications with the general magazine of fubfiftence 
fhould be kept open, and fupported on‘the right and the ieft of 
the firft. parallel that is‘eftablithed in the enemy’s‘coontry. In 
order to form this parallel, the general fhould have-the right or 
left of it towards fome advantageous poit, which he fhould 
take poffeffion of ; and before he thinks of advancing farther, 
this parallel fhould be ftrongly fupported by taking. poffeffion 
of the rivers and towns in the direction of it. _It fhould alfo be 
obferved as a rule never to begin the fecond parallel till the firft 
is completely ¢ftablifhed, and the communications between’ 
the general magazines and the rivers and towns perfeétly fe- 


cured, 


‘ The fame rule fhould be obferved in advancing from a firft 
to a fecond, and from a fecond to a third parallel. 


‘ As magazines of the trenches within reach. of the zigzags, 
are neceflary for carrying on the operations of a fiege, in the | 
fame manner, alfo, intermediate. magazines of provifion and 
ammunition fhould be formed in the firft parallel eftablithed in 
the enemy’s ‘country ; by which means every thing neceflary 
will be conveyed with eafe from the general magazine to every 
- part of the parallel.’ 


We have not room to.infert any more of this principle, which 
feems to bethe refult of reafon and experience. — 


The fifth and laft book treats altogether of light troops; of 
the neceflity of having huffars'and irregulars ; of the fervice ith 
which light horfe fhould be employed ; of the condué to be 

purfued 
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purfued by a general commanding an advanced body of :light 
horfe, and of advanced detachments; of the manner in whicly 
light horfe are employed on a day of battle; of the fervice in 
which light infantry fhould be employed during a campaign ; 
and where they fhould be pofted m a general engagement. The 
plates, and the explanations of them, make up the reft of the 
fécond vohime. 

On the whole, we have received much fatisfaétion in the pe- 
rufa] of thé’ book, which, however, would have been-more com- 
plete, had‘it ‘comprehended the methods of befieging and de- 
fending fortified towns and citadels. 

With refpec to the tranflation we have nothimg more to fay, 
but chat: it is:dedicated'to lord Ligonier, and faithfully executed, 
though not without a few miftakesin the names of places; fach 
as Anvers, for Antwerp,, Malimes, for Mechlin, &c. In other 
refpects it feems to:be the work of an: intelligent officer, maftep 
of his. profeffion, and tolerably: weit acquainted with the lan- 
guage from: whith he tranflates.. 
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Man who poffeffes the faculty of exciting mirth, without 

. expofing himfelf as the fabject of it, is faid to Have Ku- 
mour, and this humour appears-ima thoufand different forms, 
according to the variety of attitudes in which folly is exhibited ; 
but all'thefé attitudes muft be in themfelves ridiculous: for hu- 
mour is no more than the powerof holding up and difplaying 
the ridiculous fide of every obje& with which it is concerned’ 
Every body lias heard of the different fpecies of humour; grave 
humour and gay humour, genteel humour and low humour, 
datunalk humour and extravagant bunidur, grotefque’ and) buf- 
foonery. Perhaps thefe'twolaft may: be more properly: fhiled:the 
baftards of humour than the power itfelf, although they, have 
Been acknowledged and adopted by the two arch prieits of 
laughter Lucian and Rabelais. They deferve to be held illegiti- 
mate, becaufe they either defért nature altogether, in their ex- 
hibitions, or-reprefent her in a ftate of diftortion. Lucian and 
Rabelais, ih fome of their writings, feem to have no moral, pur- 
pofe in view, unlefs the defign of raifing Janghter may, in fome 
cafes be thought a moral aim. It muft be owned, that there is 
abundance of juft fatire in both; but‘ at‘ the fame time they 
abound with extravagances, which Have no foundation in nature, 
‘er in-reafon: ‘Lucian, im his-inveétive againft: ‘a!man'who-called 
hirm Rrometheus,. exprefly fays, that his writings.were no-more 
tham figuresof clay;. fet up to amufe the’ people: on: a. fhew' day. 
Hitsirae bifory, indeed, the moft extravagant of all his works, 


























The Life and Opinions of Trifteam Shandy. ‘3 ts 
be tells us he intended as a fatire upon the ancient poets and 
hiftorians, particularly. Ciefas, who wrote the hiftory of the 
Indies +, and Fambolus, autbor of an hiftory. of the Wonders of 
the Ocean. As. for Rabelais, notwithitanding the mGnwation ia 
his preface, in which he applies, to his owa writings the compa- 
rifon of Alcibiades in Plato, who likens Socrates to. the gally- 
pots of druggilts or apothecaries, painted, on the outfx: with 
ridiculous figures, but containing within the moft’ precious bat- 
fams.: notwithftandmg the pains which have béen takem by 
many ingenious commentators, to wreft the words and ftrain 
the meaning of Rabelais, in, osder to prove the whole a political 
fatire on the times in which he wrote, we are of opinion, that 
the book was intended, as well as wuitten, merely pour la refic~ 
tion corporelle—a Paife du corps et au profit du rains. We the rather 
take notice of Rabelais on this occafion, as we are perfuaded 
‘that he is the. pattern, and prototype of Triftram. Shandy, not+ 
withftanding the declaration of our modern, author; whem he 
exclaims in a teanfport, ‘My dear Rabelais, and my dedrer 
Cervantes !’ There isno more refemblange batween his manner — 
and that of Cervantes, than there is, betweem the folemnity ofa . 
Foppington and the grimace of a Jack Pudding. On the other 
hand, we fee in Triftram Shandy the moft evident traces of Ra+ 
belais, in the addrefs, the manner, and: colouring, tho’ he: has 
generally rejeéted the.extravagancies of his plan... We find: in 
both the fame fort of apoftrophes to, the reader, breaking: in 
upon the narrative, not unfrequently with ap, air of petulang 
impertinence ; the fame /ales Plautini; the immunda-—ignominigfag} 
dita; the fame whimfical, digreflions; and the fame paradeof 
learning. Nay, we will; venture to fay, that the author now. bes 
fore us, when he recorded the birth of Triftram Shandy, had in 
his eye La Nativité du tres-redoyté Pantagrusl——Et parce qu’en 
ce propre jour nafquit Pantagruel, fon Pére. luy, tmpofa: tel. nom—nmome 
Car alors que fa. mere Badebec Vinfantoit, et que les: fages femmes ato 
tenderent pour le recevoirs ifferent premier de fon uentre foixante. et huis 
greneliers, chacun tiravt par le licol un mulet, tout. chargede fel: oni 
lequels fartirent neuf dramadaires charges de jambons, et langues de 
ns Jiuanées; Sept chameaus. charger: d andauilles ; duis vingt veh 





+ In the fragments of Ctefias we. find the delaription of an 
Indian-animal called Martichora, with the, face of; a man, and a 
tail, that ferves both for.a bow and.a quiver-fulliof: arrows, He 
exprefly fays he faw fuch an animal at the courtof Perfiaa “He 
moreover mentions. the king’s guard, confifting-of. fix.thoufand 
men, each having; eight fingers. ahdicight'toes‘on every: hand 
and: foot. Lucian likewife lathes Herodotus as an hiftorian, 
who had-impofed upon mankind; and tells, us plainly, that Thu-. 
cydides means Herodotus, when, he complains.of the: infincerity, 
of the hiftorians. whe. wrote before him. chan 
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charettes de porréaux, d’ aulx, d’oignons et de abots, ESc. Et come 
me illes caquetoyent de ces menus propos entre elles, voici fortit Panta- 
gruel tout velu, comme un ours, dont dit une d’illes en ¢/prif prophetique, 
al eff né & tout le poil, il fera chofes merveilleufes, et fil vit, il-aura de 
Paage. Perhaps it would be no difficult matter to-point out a 
‘much clofer affinity between the works of the French aud En- 
glifh author ; but we have .not leifure to: be more particular. 
Nor will it be neceffary to explain the condu& of the perfor- 
mance now before us, as it is no moré than a continuation of 
the firft two volumes, which were-publithed laft year, and re- 
ceived with fuch avidity by the public,.as boded no good to the 
fequel ; for that avidity was not a/natural appetite, ‘but a fort 
of fames canina, that muft have ended in naufia and indigeflion. 
‘Accordingly all novel readers, from the ftale maiden of quality 
tothe fnuft-taking chambermaid, devoured the firft part with a 
anoft voracious fwallow, and rejefted the laft with marks of 
Joathing and averfion. We muft not look forthe reafon of this 
difference in the medicine, but in the patient to which it was ad- 
miniftered. || While the two firft volumes of Triftram Shandy 
lay half-buried-in obfeurity, we, the Critical Reviewers, recom- 
mended it to the public as a work of humour and ingenuity, and, 

in return, were publickly reviled with the moft dull and indeli- 
cate abufe’: -but neither that ungrateful infult, nor the maukith 
difguit fo generally manifetted towards the fecond part of Trif- 
tram Shandy, -fhall warp our judgment or-integrity fo far, as to 
join the cry in condemning it as unwortliy of the firft. One 
had merit, but was extolled above its value; the other has de- 
fe@ts, but is too feverely decried. ‘The reader will not expect that 
we fhould pretend to give a detail of a work, which feems to 
have been written without any plan, or any other defign than 
that of fhewing the author’s wit, humour, and learning, in an 
unconnected effufion of fentiments and remarks, thrown out in- 
difcriminately as they rofe in his imagination. ~Neverthelefs, in« 
coherent and digreflive as it is, the hook certainly abounds with 
pertinent obfervations on life and chara&ters, humourous inci- 
dents, poignant ridicule, and marks of tafte and erudition. We 
wil]. venture alfo to fay, that the characters of the father and 
uncle are interefting- and well fuftained, and that corporal Trim 
is an amiable picture of low life. — 


In the third volume we find the form of an * excommunication 
in Latin, faid to*be‘procured out of the leger-book of the church 
of Rochefter, ‘writ by Ernu!phus the bifhop of that diocefe ; and 





* Jn a bull publifhed againft the emperor Lewis, in the year 1346, by 
pope Clement VI, we find the following imprecation : ‘“‘ May the wrath 
of God, of St. Peter and St. Paul crufh him in this world and that which 
igto come. May the carth open and fwallow him alive: may his memory, 
perith, and all the elements be his enemies: and may his children fall into 
the hands of his adverfaries, even in the fight of their father.” 


























A general Syftem of the Laws concerning Bankeupts, {Fes 317. 
fo far as we are able to judge,’ it bears the marke of authenti., 


, 


city. ; ye 4 
The laft volume is enriched with a tale in the fame language, 


faid to be extraéted from the decads of Hafex Slakenbergins ; of 
which tale it would not be eafy to point out the {cope and inten- 
tion, unlefs we fuppofe it was an expedient to fhew that ourau- 
thor could write good Latin; for, in faét, the pretended Slaken-- 
bergius 1 is he himfelf ; and all the merit we can allow the tale’ 
is, that the part of it which we have in Latin is written with 
elegance and propriety. 

Having pointed out the beauties of this performance, we catte 
not, in juftice to the public, but take fome notice alfo of its 
defeéts. . We frequently fee the author failing in his endeavours 
to make the reader laugh ; a circumftance which throws him 
into a very aukward attitude, fo as even to excite contempt, 
like an unfortunate relator, who fays, ** O! Ill tell you a merry 
ftory, gentlemen, that will make you burft your fides with 
laughing ’;”: and begins with a ha! ha! ha! to recite a very dull 
narrative, which ends in a general groan’of the audience. Moft 
of his apoftrophes and digreffions are mere tittle-tattle, that 
fpecies which the French diftinguith by the word caqueter, fitter 
for the nurfery than the clofet. A fpirit of petalance, an air of 
felf-conceit, and an affectation of learning, are diffufed through 
the whole performance, which is likewife blameable for fome’ 
grofs expreffions, i impure ideas, and a general want of decorum. 
Jf we thought our opinion could have any weight with a gentle- 
man who feems to ftand fo high in‘his own opinion, we would 
advife him to poftpone the ‘hiftory of Triftram’s childhood and 
youth, until the world fhall have forgot the misfortune he re- 
ceived in his birth: by that- time he may pafs for a new man,’ 
and once more enjoy that advantage which novelty never fails to 
have with the public. 





Art. XIf. 4 general Syftem of the Laws concerning Bankrupts ; con 
taining every Cafe that may bappen either to a Bankrupt, Creditor, 

or Alfignee; with full Inftruions from: the taking out a Commiffion — 
to the making a final Dividend; together with approved Precedents 

| of Affidavits of Debt, Bond, Petition, Commiffion, Memorandums, : 
Depofitions, Claims, Affignments, Bargain and Sale, Petitions, Or- 
ders of Dividend, Certificate, and wihatever elfe is neceffary to bé 

| reduced into Writing under aCommiffion. Alfo the Names and Places 
of Abode of the Commiffioners of Bankrupts. By a Commiffioner 
of Bantrupts. 2 Vol-8v0. Pr. 8s. Coote. : 


Eparate treatifes of this kind, that colle& all the knowledge 
relative to particular branches of the law, from the huge 


mafs of folios wherein they lic confufed, and comprehend the 
whole 








428 4 general Syftem of rhe Laws concerning Bankrupts, re. 
whole under One One general view, are, if well executed, of 
great fervice and utility. 


_ This compilation relates to a fubjeé highly intetefting to a 
trading nation, and more efpecially to lawyers ahd merchants ; 
but, in fhort, all perfons of property ought to have a general 
knowledge of the topic here difcuffed, as they at fome time or 
other are obliged to have fome conne&tion with the tnfortunate 
bankrupt. The matter collected by our author is extremely co- 
pious, and appears in géneral to be well digefted. But as the 
fubjeé&t, however ufeful, will, we apprehend, be confidered as 
dry and unentertaining to the generality of our readers, we will 
pf give a general account of the contents of this treatife, and 
refer the reader.to the work itfelf, which, we will venture to 
fay, will make hii ample atnends for the trouble of perufal. 


The writer has diftributed the matter contained in thefe two 
volumes under the following chapters, viz. chap. 1. Who may 
be abankrupt. z. Who may not be abankrupt. 3. What are 
aéts of bankruptey: 4. What are not aéts of bankruptcy. 
5. What aéts of bankrup:cy have been repealed. 6. Of the 
cominiffions; how and wheh to iffue, who may obtain it, and 
at whofe expence. 7. Of the clerk to the commiffions, his fees, 
and difchatge. 8. Of the commifiioners, their appoinment, 
qualification, fees, duty, and authority, their power over the 
bankrupt and his eftate, and how they may examine him, his 
wife, and others. g. Of the affignment and bargin, and fale of 
the bankrupt’s éftate, of the inrollment, and what thall pafs 
thereby, or be fuch ah inteteft_as the commiffioners may affign. 
so. Of chufing affignees; of their duty and power, and how an- 
fwerable for the bankrupt’s effeéts. 11. Of fuits and aétions 
by the affignees. 12. To what time the affignee’s intereft re- 
lates, and what agreements made, or acts done by the bankrupt, 
fhall bind them. 13. Of fetting off, fubmitting to arbitration, 
and compounding debts due to a bankrupt: 14. How far equity 
will affift the affignees; in the difcevery of a bankrupt’s eftate. 
tg. Of removing affignees: 16. Of the creditors, who are fuch, 
how to prove their debts, and when to come in; of their right 
to, and remedy. fof the bankrupt’s eftate and effects. 17. When 
eréditors fhall be allowed intefeft for their debts. 18. Of the 
bankrupt’s duty, furrender, ponifhment, protection, allowance, 
certificate and difeharge, under joint and feparate commiilioners. 
rg. Of debts due to the crown. 20. Where co-partners are 
bankrupts, having joint and feparate eftates, and creditors. 
21. Where one partner is a bankrupt, and the other not. 
22. How far the atts of a bankrupé, from the time of the bank- 
ruptey fhall be over-reached, 23. The difcoverers and con- 


cealers of bankrupt’s eftates, how rewarded and punifhed. 24. Of 
the 
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the diftribution of the bankrupt’s eftate, under joint and fepa- 
rate commiffions. 25. How far any future eftate or 
coming toa bankrupt after his bankruptcy, thall be liable t 
the commiffion. 26. Of judges and juftices of the peace, their 
power and duty concerning bankrupts. 27. Of the’; 
daty concerning witneffes and bankrupt-prifonets, and of the 
remedy againft them; to whofe cuftody fuch prifoners being 
committed are fuffered to efcape, or refufe to 'fhew them upon 
requeft. 28. Of evidence and pleading. 29. Of renewed com- 
miffions. 30. Of petitions. 31. “Of faperfeding commiffions. 
32. Of the fecretary of bankrupts, his office and fees. 33, Of 
the clerk of the inrollments, his appointment, office and fees, 
34. OF the patentee and his deputy. 55. Of the meffengers 
of commiffions of bankrupts, their appointment, duty and 
| Spon the whole, this work contains great ftore of ufeful 
matter ; and we therefore recommend it to the perufal of thofe, 
who are defirous of gaining information, with refpe& to the fe- 
veral particulars above fpecified. 
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Arr. XI. Hiftoire des Revolutions de PEmpire deRufic. Par 
M. la Combe. 120. Paris. 


E have not feen a performance more animated, elegant, 
and fpirited than this little hiftory of M. la Combe’s, in 
which he feems always to have imitated the manner, and fre- 
quently rivalled the genius of the lively Voltaire. His ftile is 
rapid, expreffive, and chafte ; his refle&tions ftrong and perti- 
nent ; but his materials he has borrowed chiefly from a work 
printed in Holland, which we now find condemned by the. in- 
genious author of the Life of Peter the Great, Czar of Mufco- 
vy. Both writers, indeed, appear unacquainted with an elabo- 
rate authentic colle&tion, printed fome years fince at Francfort, 
entitled, Rerum Mufcovitarum au@ores varii unum in Corpus nunc 
primum congefti. Asfor M. la Combe, he relies wholly upon the 
fhort fketch exhibited by Puffendorf of the Ruffian hiftory, on 
the Life of Guftavus Adolphus, written by the fame learned au- 
thor, and upon the chronicle of Paul Piacefki, a northern bi- 
fhop of little reputation in the literary world. However, the 
ftile and reflections are wholly his own, and fo excellent, that 
we have room only to lament, that fo beautifal a ftru€ture thould 
have been ereéted on fo precarious and difputable a foundation. 
Though the Ruffian empire dates its origin in the fixth cen- 
tury, our author begins his hiftory no higher than the reign of 
: Wolo- 
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Wolodomir the Firft, who flourifhed about the year 976. Poflibly 
the objeé&t propofed by M. la Combe, under the title of Revolutions 
may appear to him independent on the general hiftory of ancient 
and modern Ruffia. It is true, indeed, that we can only form 
conjectures about the origin of a people, for centuries immerfed 
in the profoundeft ignorance. Wolodomir elevating his views be- 
yond the fuperftitious cuftoms and-narrow laws of his country, 
which confined the princes to marry among their own fubjeéts, 
addreffed the fifters of Bafilius and Conftantine, emperors of the 
Eaft ; and his nuptials were celebrated according to the rites of 
the church of Greece. Soon after he renounced the pagan fu- 
perftition of his anceftors, was baptized and received into the 
chriftian church by the name of Bafilius. He loved the arts, 
and he cherifhed and protected men of learning; but this bright 
dawn of fcience and civil policy was foon overcaft, in confe- 
quence of anmerror of Wolodomir’s, proceeding from parental 
affeftiun. He loved his children, without diftinguifhing birth- 
right ; and to fhew the equability of his affeétion, divided, agree- 
able to the laws of nature, his dominions equally between his 
two fons. Ambition foon extinguifhed the voice of nature, and 
broke the ties of blood. The brothers quarrelled, and Ruffta 
became a fcene of defolation, and was again replunged into ig- 
norance and -barbarifin. Nothing can “exceed the ftrength of 
eur author’s painting upon this occafion : all is fublime, horri- 
ble, and dreadful. We fee the children punifhed for the errors 
of the. parents ;.and an example held out to princes, that the 
digtates of reafon and of nature muft be fometimes made 
fubfervient to the views of found policy. Ruffia divided into 
different kingdoms, united for its own deftruction. 


As the opportunity was favourable, the Poles refolved to pro- 
fit by the divifions of a people, their fuperior when unanimous, 
They attacked the Mofcovites, and gave law to Ruffia, which 
they made tributary to Poland. It,would feem to be the fate of 
Ruffia always to be fubjected to foreigners ; ; for they no fooner 
threw off the yoke of Poland, than they fell under the more 
cruel fervitude of the Tartars, a barbarous people, incapable of 
feeling for the unfortunate. Like a torrent they overwhelmed 
Ruffia, leaving every where the dreadful veltiges of their ruinous 


paflage. All the princes of this empire fell into the hands of 


the conquerors, and ended their lives ignominioutfly, except the 


few whofe abject fouls ftooped to implore mercy, and receive the 
alling yoke of flavery, more intolerable than the cruelleft death 


they could inflid. The molt humiliating laws were prefcribed : 
the Ruffiat princes were even conftrained to carry the tribute on 


foot with the head uncovered, and humbly to prefentit to the Tar- 
tariasy 
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tarian ambaflador, who infolently kept on horfeback. A fill 
more mortifying circumftance was, that if the prince of Tar- 
tary happened to enter Ruffia, he ordered his tributary princes 
to attend him to prefent him with milk, and if any drops 
chanced to fall, to lick them up with their tongues from the 
ground. 

According to M. la Combe, Joha Bafilowitz, who lived about 
the year 1450, firft broke the chains of bondage, and delivered 
his country ; but we believe that honour was due to his father 
Bafilius, though John perfected the great work begun by his 
parent. The conitant fuccefs of his arms fecured him the refpec& 
of neighbouring nations ; and Johnis, at this day, regarded by 
the Ruffians as the founder of their empire, and the father of 
his country. His memory would have paffed with glory to pof- 
terity, had he not polluted his hands with the blood of his fon, 
in a violent tranfport of paffion. 


Our author, differing from the beft authorities in the chrono- 
logy and fucceffion, proceeds to the reign of Bafilides, a tyrant, 
whofe name is devoted to execration. Phalaris, Caligula, Ne- 
ro, and the moft odious monfters of antiquity, may be regarded 
as virtuous, merciful, and mild princes, when compared to the 
Ruffian favage. His whole reign of forty years is one uniform 
tiffue of barbarity. His bloody mind felt no pleafure but in 
' carnage; and M. la Combe relates fuch inftances of his cruelty 
as freeze the blood, and make humanity fhudder. His life may 
be feen more at large in the Francfort colle@tion we have men- 
tioned; as for ourfelves, we chufe to throw a veil over the horri- 
ble fcene, which really reflects difgrace on the human fpecies. 
Sufficient it is to evince the pride and cruelty of this prince, that 
he ordered the hat of an ambaffador, who appeared covered in 
his prefence, to be nailed upon his head. After having com- 
mitted fuch enormous outrages upon humanity, fays M. la Combe, 
this tyrant could not behold the approach of death without 
horror. The keeneft remorfe pierced his breaft, and even the 
wicked Bafilides now became an objet of pity. 


Though the Ruffian annals abound with curious and extraor- 
dinary events, yet no part of our author’s. performance appears 
to us foentertaining as the adventures of the falfe Demetrius, 
who firft made his appearance at the death of the czar Fedor, 
about the beginning of the 15th century. He difputed the 
throne with Boris Gudenow, and, at the death of that prince, 
carried it againft his fon Fedor Boriftowitz, whom he maflacred 
with all his.officers in cold blood. ‘This is a cireumftance omit- 
ted by M. la Combe, but related by the beft authorities. 


“Vou. XI. April 1761. ~<_ While 
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While Ruffia was labouring with the throws of faction, Sigif- 
mond the third, king of Poland, entered the empire, at the head 
of a numerous army. The boyards thought they fhould be able 
to conquer faction, and ftem the fury of civil divifion, by placing 
the prince of Poland on the throne. ‘They accordingly elected 
Uladiflaus, fon ef Sigifmond; but the Poles exerted their au- 
thority with fo much arrogance, as roufed the ancient antipathy 
of the Ruffians to that people. A generous citizen, Zachary 
Lipponow, raifed an army with great expedition, marched to 
Mofcow, and drove the Poles out of the city and empire. A fe- 
eond time they entered Ruflia, but were repulfed ; upon which 
the Mufeovites, refuming their ancient rights, chofe for their fo- 
vereign a defcendant of the family of Romanow, allied to the 
ancient czars, the fuffrages of the fenate, bovards, and peo- 
ple, all uniting to raife Michael Fedarowitz Romanow to the 
throne. At this time the young prince lived retired with his 
mother at a monaftery at Uglitz. His good fortune lefs flattered 
the ambition of this prudent lady, than it alarmecdher parentab 
tendernefs; and it was not without Tegret fhe beheld her fon: 
mounting a throne fyrrounded by precipices, environed by dan- 
gers, and as yet reeking with the blood of four fucceflive 
princes, who had perithed i in the late commotiens.. She was 
however under the neceffity of complying with the humour of 
the nation ; fhe permitted Michael to accept,of a crown, to 
which he added luftre by the prudence of his condu@, the mo- 
deration and wifdom of his adminiftration. He was facceeded 
by Alexis his fon, worthy of fo excellent a father, who defeated 
the Poles in a variety of engagements, and greatly extended his 
dominions towards that quarter. He likewife obtained fignal. 
advantages over the Swedes; but upon the appearance of a re- 
bellion near Aftracan, excited by one Stephen Ratzin, he re- 
fiored the territories taken from the Swedes, and concluded peace. 
As for Ratzin he was defeated, taken prifoner, and punifhed in 
the manner merited by his prefumption. Our author dwells 
with fatisfation on the adminiftration of this prince : he enters 
into a detail of his government, and inftances the abufes which 
he correfted. He ordered the laws to be collected in a body, and 
lodged in the hands of the judges, which, in pafling fentence, 
they produced to the parties. By his dire€tion variety of books 
on the arts and fciences were tranflated into the language of the 
country. He maintained a regular difciplined army ; he fa- 
voured commerce, and eftablifhed a variety of manufactures, 
particularly of woollen, linen, and filk. He frequently travelled 
in difguife, and introduced himfelf into the houfes of his fub- 
jecis, the better to enter into the manners of the people. Ina 
word, lic was the very model of Peter the Great, and the wor- 

thy 
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thy harbinger of the greateft monarch Ruffia ever enjoyed, and 
we may venture to fay, Europe almoft ever beheld. The cha- 
racter our author givesof Theodore, the elder brother of Peter, 
is not very confiitent with the portrait of that prince, drawn. by 
the elegant pencil of Voltaire, who feems to have intended him 
as a foil to his here. M. la Combe relates, that Theodore’s 
manners were mild, engaging, and amiable; his heart tender, 
his underftanding good, and his genius active. He had a tafte 
for the arts, and made himfelf a confiderable proficient in paint- 
ing and architeéture. With refpeé to the reign of Peter, and 
the fubfequent tranfaGtions, the former has been fo well recorded. 
by his late biographer, and the latter are fo frefh in the memory 
of every one, that fpecifying them would be unneceflary. Suf- 
ficient it is, that Ruffia is now upon a footing in excellent hif- 
torians with any of the neighbouring kingdoms of the North, 
though it owes this obligation to foreigners. 


te 





Art. XIV. Difcours fur la Liberté da Danemare, €9c. 


HIS is rather a compliment to his prefent Danifh ma- 

jefty, than a juft defence of unlimited monarchy : be- 
caufe Denmark has, of late, enjoyed all the advantages of peace 
and freedom, the orator would infinuate, that thofe advantages 
are ever moft natural in an unlimited monarchical ftate, The 
truth is, if a perfe&t monarch could be conceived, under fuch 
monarchy is the moft perfect form of government; but fince 
every prince may err, a limited monarchy, tho’ not the moft 
perfect, is at leaft the fafeft. 





Art. XV. La Science da Gowernement. Ouvrage de morale, de 
droit, et de politique. Par M.du Real. 4¢o. Paris. 


HIS is not one of thofe fpungeous flimfy produfions 

of the brain, recommended by a fpecious title page, a 
flippant fluency, and plaufible falfe refleGtions, which float like air 
bubbles on the furface of a heated imagination. It is a regular 
finely conftruéted edifice, reared upon the folid foundation of 
erudition and genius. To amafs the materials requifite for fo 
vaft a defign, extenfive reading, profound knowledge inthe hu- . 
man heart, the cleareft ideas, the moft methodical precifion, and 
the ftrongeft powers of refle&tion were neceflary. The refult of 
forty years labour evinces, that our author is poffeffed of every 
quality required in a writer, though he modeftly declares that he 
fhall think his trouble fufficiently repaid, if what he has per- 
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formed will induce fome more able artift to complete the 
rough draught he has here exhibited. With what propriety M. 
du Real makes fo light of one of the moft elaborate and finifh- 
ed produftions of the age, we fhall fubmit to the judgment of 
the reader. It is true our author has ftill a long courfe to run, 
Which alone is fufficient to create diffidence ; but the agility and 
addrefs with which he has cleared the moft difficult paths, afford 
the utmoft reafon to hope that he will reach the goal un- 
{pent, unexhaufted, and vigorous. 


M. Real prefents the reader with a fketch of his defign, 
which he divides into feven parts: the firft, which employs this 
whole volume, is no more than an introduétion to the fcience 
of government ; the fecond treats of the law of nature; the 
third, of public law; the fourth, of ecclefiaftic law ; the fifth, 
of the laws of nations; the fixth, of politics ; and the fe- 
venth contains a critique on all the eminent writers upon go- 
vernment. In the volume now under confideration, we have. 
firft a general idea of the fcience of government, and a recital 
of the different branches of which it iscompofed. Next fol- 
lows an account of the origin and formation of civil fociety, of 
the rife of arts, laws, cuftoms, and rights eftablifhed in civil 
communities, for the fecurity and happinefs of the public, and 
of individuals. ‘Thence the author paffes to the actual circum- 
ftances of mankind; tothe policy that governs ; the commerce 
that enriches; the fciences which enlighten, and the religion 
that regulates the worfhip, and direéts the morals of the human 
fpecies. ‘To obtain juft notions of all legiflation, facred and 
prophane, of the different governments, and their peculiar 
laws and cuftoms, the author ranges thro’ every part of the 
univerfe, and penetrates the moft remote ages. It would not be 

offible for us to purfue him in this vaft career; to catch a few 
of his general ideas is all we can prefuume upon in our prefent 


circumftances. 


This ingenious writer founds his principles of legiflation 
not apon arbitrary unfixed notions, influenced by climates, na- 
tional prejudices, and political interefts ; a well-regulated poli- 
tical jurifprudence guides him to thofe invariable, fteady, and 
eternal principles, which muft render government tncapable of 
change and variation; principles that bind without difcrimina- 
tion the fovereign and the fubjeét, that ftamp a value upon 
morals, and render religion pure, immaculate, and uncontefta- 
bly true. The principles we mean are thofe of order, and the 
love of regularity. ‘ All human virtues, chriftian and civil, (fays 
M. Real) 2re no more than confequences of this love of order, 
the univerfal and eternal law of intelligent beings, the fource 


of true policy: attached to all objets, order manifefts itfelf in 
all 
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all places under all circumftances. The fovereign and the fub- 
je& are tied by reciprocal duties, engraven in intelligible charac~ 
ters on the minds of all men; all find their happinefs equally 
confifts in the practice of thofe duties, which order prefcribes. 
What conftitutes a good citizen, but the fulfilling every duty 
dictated by this principle ?” 


Our author proceeds to explain how the excellency of govern- 
ment confifts in eftablifhing and maintaining order, through all 
the different parts of fociety. It ought to reign in every heart, 
and regulate every fentiment. This was the intention of the 
Creator, who wove it intimately in every conftitution, and im- 
preffed it indelibly on that tribunal (confcience) feated in the 
bottom of the foul, as a judge of every aétion. The remorfe 
confequent on vice is the punifhment inflifed, and the tran- 
quility that attends innocence the reward beitowed by con- 
fcience ; but if men are deaf to the voice of order, defpife the 
twitches of compuffétion, and difregard the internal monitor, 
they are then curbed by the reins of legiflation. Agreeable to 
M. de Real’s principles, fear on the one hand, and ambition on 
the other, conftitute the elements of civil fociety. ‘ It is necef- 
fary to retrench the liberty of individuals, that we may extend 
public liberty, and to receive mafters to avoid becoming flaves.’ 
The inequality of conditions is not only ufeful but indifputa- 
ble; without fubordination there could be no fociety, at leaft 
no duration of order. Where the different degrees of men la- 
bour in the execution of their refpeftive duties, all conditions ap- 
proximate to the fame end, and unite in one common center, 
one individual point, which is the love of order and juftice. To 
this object all laws are directed ; thofe of nature, asinvariable, 
perpetual, and effential laws, relative to the nature of moral 
good and evil ; and pofitive laws, as exifting by the will of le- 
giflators, who have framed them agreeable to the wants of par- 
ticular focieties, 


Public law, fays our author, has for its obje& the ftri& dif- 
tribution of juftice, and the prefervation of what belongs 
to every individual. The intention.of policy is to fecure 
the public good. The one regards the equity of actions 
with refpe& to the laws, the other the direction and conduct 
of aétions relative to public utility. Policy fears above the in- 
tereft of individuals; its obje& is to procure the general good 
of the community ; yet, adds the author, it is without vio- 
lence tojuftice, that policy fometimes filences thofe laws which 
determine private fortunes. Upon the whole, though M. de 
Real fhews the higheft refpeé&t to human laws, which he explains 
with great addrefs, he never fails to infift upon the fuperiority 
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of the laws of nature. ‘ Thefe (fays he) are the moft effential 
of all Jaws; it is the univerfal law of man, and belongs not 
only to the followers of the golpel, but to human nature, in 
every condition and circumftance.’ 


In glancing the eye over the hiftory of mankind, no objeé& 
{trikes our author fo forcibly as legiflation. ‘ The hittories of 
battles and fieges, (fays he) are fo many defcriptions of the 
folly, the madnefs, and the misfortunes of men; thofe of the 
conftitution of ftates Aare demonftrations of their goodnefs and — 
wifdom.’ Thus, after a furvey of the prefent ftate of the world, 
and chiefly of Europe, with refpect to the fcience of legiflation, 
the changes introduced by commerce and religion, and an infi- 
nity of other particulars, he enters upon a detail of facred and 
prophane legiflation, and examines the different governments 
of antiquity ; that of the Ifraelites, the Greeks, the Romans, 
Carthaginians, &c. &c. In this hiftorical review he never lofes 
fight of thofe objects that relate to his general plan ; but he 
recapitulates and places them collectively at the clofe of each 
article. His reafons for giving the preference to a monarchical 
over every other form of government, are ftrong, and, under his 
refiri€tions, irrefragable. ‘ It is (fays he) the moft ancient, the 
moft natural, and, of confequence, the moft durable and beft 

contrived to prevent civil diffenfion, the bane of all fociety.? We 
cannot enter upon the arguments urged in fupport of thefe opi- 
nions; they are, however, worthy of the author’s talents, ge- 
nius, and erudition. With refpeét to the long-agitated point 
of hereditary right, and an ele&tive power in the people, M. de 
Real is learned and judicious. He gives the preference to the 
former ; but, to underftand upon what foundation, the curious 
reader muft confult his performance. It is well known, that 
the celebrated Montefquieu affirms, in his Spirit of the Laws, 
«‘ That Great Britain alone, of all the countries in the world, 
enjoys liberty.” Nothing, fays M. de Real, can be more whimfical 
than the two chapters he has employed upon this fubje&, and the 
praifes he beftows on the Britith conftitution in every part of his 
work. Never did error appear in more brilliant colours ; never 
was genius more powerfully employed to feduce! He affigns 
a whole feCtion for the refutation of baron Montefquieu’s errors ; 
but fo much talent, wit, and learning, appear on both fides of 
the queftion, that to us at leaft it ftill remains problematical, 
* Thofe flattering ideas of Britifh liberty, will vanith (fays M. de 
Real) upon hearing the bitter complaints every day poured out 
by the Englith, of the violence done to their laws ; they will 
be wholly wathed out with thofe rivers of blood fhed in cruel 
diffenfion and tragic feenes, for which this country is diftin- 
puithed. The mott bittey ryranny is that which is exercifed 
under 
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under the name of liberty. England was never lefs free than 
during the ufurpation of Cromwell ; yet never did any people 
talk louder of their privileges and rights than the good people 
of England.’ It would be no difficult matter to fhew, that the 
violences here mentioned, detra& nothing from the merit of the 
Britith conftitution ; nor does Montefquieu {peak of the execu- 
tion of the laws, but of the finely projeéted plan cf mixed go- 
vernment. Phenomena will fometimes appear in the political as 
in the animal economy, which cannot be explained by the efta- 
blifhed laws of nature. 


To conclude, we perceive in é¢very page of this elaborate 
work, an author replete with matter, fometimes diffufe, ale 
ways edifying, learned, manly, and fenfible. Inthe chapter on 
feligion, we can difcover the Romanift, but without bigotry or 
fuperftition, and above all little forms and ceremonies which 
equally difgrace religion and humanity. It is with impatience 
we expect thé promifed fequel of a performance, that has af- 
forded us fo much entertainment and inftruétion. 





7 


Art. XVI. Hiftoire et Phenomenes du Veluve, expofes par le Pere 
Dom Jean Marie de la Torre. TraduGion de Italien, par M, 
Abbé Peton. Avec Figures. 12mo. Paris. 


¥ ‘HE original of this work firft appeared ia 1753, and 
the favourable reception it met with from the curious in 
natural enquiries, occafioned this tranflation from the Italian. 
Mount Vefuvius has been fo celebrated for its eruptions, and 
thofe terrible explofions, which equally render it an obje& of 
horror and admiration, that with reafon it has employed the 
thoughts of divers philofophers. Hitherto, however, we have 
had nocomplete hiftorical detail, no feries of obfervations, or ra- 
tional explication ef the phenomenon. Writers have con- 
tented themfelves with fuccin& defcriptions of thofe erup- 
tions which fell under their own obfervation. Father de la 
Torre propofes remedying this defe& ;. perfe&tly acquainted with 
all that has been advanced by ancient and modern authors, rich 
in obfervations, daring and indefatigable in experiment, this 
learned jefuit exhibits a complete natural biitory of Vefuvius, 
anda very elegant eafy folution of its periodical eruptions. The 
work is divided into fix chapters, In the firft we have a defcrip- 
tion of the prefent-{tate and appearance of the mountain, and 
adjacent country. Im the fecond, a view of what has been ad- 
vanced by the ancients upon this fubje&. The third, contains 
extracts and pafflages from all the authors who have mentioned 
Mount Vefuvius. The fourth, a chronological detail of all its 
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remarkable eruptions. In the fifth chapter, our authorexamine$ 
the qualities of thofe minerals and other fubftances, which have 
been vomited up during the eruptions: and laftly, we are fa- . 
voured with his own theory of the caufe of fo dreadful and afto- 
nifhing a phenomenon. Father la Torre’s theory is not new ; 
it is the application of it that does him honour. Every one the 
leaft verfed in chemiftry knows how to produce an earthquake 
or eruption, by admitting water to a mafs of iron filings, ful- 
phur, and other minerals. In the fame manner our author 
imagines the eruptions of Mount Vefuvius are produced, by fhe 
admiffion of air and water into the bowels of the mountain, 
compofed of iron, fulphur, vitriol, bitumen, &c. He endea- 
vours to explain how the fermentation is effeéted ; and to ac- 
count for the conftant fupply of materials after fuch violent 
eruptions as might be thought to have difgorged and exhaufted 
the bowels of the mountain. In a word, the reverend father 
has given all the fatisfation that can be expeéted from an hy- 
pothefis ; he has evinced himfelf a painful patient naturalift, 
and a modeft intelligent writer. 


—_ 





ArT. XVII. Bibliotheque Militaire, Hiftorique et Politique. Par 
M. le Baron de Zur-Lauben. 3 Vols. 12m0. Amfterdam. 


HIS colleéion of military, hiftorica}], and political tra&s, 

does credit to the learning and tafte of our ingenious ba- 
ron. He has difplayed the talents of an excellent foldier and 
judicious critic, of a diligent hiftorian, and fhrewd politician ; 
confirming by his example the remark, that to fhine either in 
the field or the cabinet, it is neceflary in fome meafure to unite 
the qualities of the general and the ftatefman. Without fome 
knowledge of the military art, the latter will find himfelf em- 
barraffed in his projeéts, and the former will never be able to 
{trike thofe mafterly blows that diftinguifh genius, if wholly ig- 
norant of the fecret defigns of the cabinet. It is not fufiicient 
that he aé& by inftru@ions; a difcretionary power muft ever be 
Jodged in a commander, who would acquire reputation ; and to 
manage this truft to advantage, requires not only the heart of a 
hero, but the head of a politician. 


he firft piece inferted in this colle€tion is curious, and will 
prove extremely inftru€tive to military readers, if we may cre- 
dit the teftimony of marfhal Saxe, an admirable judge of per- 
formances on the artof war. The piece we mean is written in 
Greek, by Onofander, fuppofed to have flourified under the 
reign of the emperor Claudian, about the 53d year of the chrif- 
tian zra. This treatife is called The Military Art, or, The Art of 
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a General of the Army, and is addreffed to Quintus Veranius, ‘the 
fame, according to Fabricius, of whom Tacitus fpeaks * in his 
Life of Agricola.. Baron Zur-Lauben begins with a critique 
upon the age when Ofonander lived, on his ftile, the different 
editions and tranflations of his work, and other particulars re- 
garding this curious neglected author. He confirms his own 
fentiments of Onofander by a reflection of M. Saxe, ‘ that the 
principles laid down by this writer are fufficient to form a great 
general, and that to Onofander, he himfelf owed his firft know- 
ledgé of tactics.’ 


The baron fpeaks of himfelf as the firft tranflator into a mo- 
dern language of Onofander, though there have appeared no 
lefs than three in the French, and one, if we miftake not, in 
the Italian. The moft elegant is by M. Guifchardt, but fo free, 
that it may rather be deemed a paraphrafe than a tranflation. 
Our author is more clofe, literal, and accurate, and, for the 
moft part, as élegant and fpirited. We mayjudge of his man- 
ner by the picture he has drawn of his author. . ‘ The philofo- 
phy of Plato, which Onofander preferred to every other, has 
marked his difcernment, and the purity of his manners. His 
attachment to a dottrine, diftinguifhed among pagans by the 
appellation of fublime, furnithed him with the moft elevated 
ideas. His reflections are clear, precife, and manly; they 
breathe that animating perfuafive heat which infpired the wri- 
tings of all the difciples of Socrates. In his treatife on taétics, 
we may trace the precepts of the moft rigid virtue, blended with 
military maxims; and we fee the general inftruéted in the pureft 
morality, the true fentiments of a citizen of the world, the moit 
profound veneration for the Deity, and refpe& for fociety and 
religion, while he is taught the art of commanding an army.’ 
Such an author ought to be the infeparable companion of every 
officer, as acheck on that ardour and impetuofity fo frequently 
productive of crueity, and which has ftained the manely of the 
moft celebrated conquerors, 


Speaking of the ftile of Ofonander, the baron equals him to 
Plutarch, though he thinks him inferior in fmoothnefs and 
energy to Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. The com- 
parifon would be more pertinent had he contrafted him with 
Polybius. He accufes the emperors Maurice atid Leo, who 
wrote upon tactics, of plundering Onofander, concealing under 
the veil of the barbarous Greek of their times, what the Pla- 
tonift wrote with a fluent elegance feveral centuries before. 
Neither have mentioned him, though the one drew from him 





* Vid. Fab, Bibl. Gc. 1. iii. c. xxx. p. 766. 
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his refle€tions, and the other his precepts :~-We are pleafed 
that the authors of our days can plead imperial prefcription. 


To the tranflation of Onofander fucceeds the encampments 
of the great Condé in Flanders, in which we equally admire the 
writer apd the hero. All the baron’s refle&tions are juit and 
animated. ‘ The art of war (fays he) confifts. not in fimply 
giving and gaining battles ; that has been done-by the ignorant 
and barbarous. ‘The reputation of a great general ought not 
to be eftimated by carnage and butchery. Experience evinces, 
that avictory often cofts more than it is worth. The true mili- 
tary arts confifts in purchafing the greateft advantages at the 
leaft poffible expence,* in feizing opportunities, and fo happily 
managing occafions, as to render a ftroke of art, a motion, a 
{tratagem, as effectual as a bloody battle. Civilized warlike na- 
tions have eagerly fought for this art, and none has been found 
fo promifing as {kill in encampments, and the judicious choice 
of pofts and fituations. It is this knowledge that demonftrates: 
the abilities of a general ; one happy encampment fhall fre- 
quently decide the fate of a campaign. It was his deep penetra- 
tion and perfect knowlege in the choice of fituations, that ren- 
dered M. Turenne, with 20,000 men, vitorious over an army 
of 70,000, in the famous campaigns in Alface and the Palati- 
nate: it was the fame talent that enabled the prince of Condé 
to triumph, with an inferior army over all the addrefs of the 
prince of Orange, in the Netherlands. Both knew how to de- 
cline a battle, without any appearance of fear, and when to 
embrace the critical moment for ftriking the decifive blow, 
Thefe memoirs of the prince of Condé’s encampments are the 
fineft panegyric on that hero, and the beft leffons in the mili- 
tary art; they roufe the paflions, and enlighten the reafon.; 
they animate by example, while they inftruct by precept. Se- 
veral other very curious pieces appear in this collection ; but 
the two we have fpecified are, in our opinion, the moft ufeful, 
and alone fufficient to recommend the ingenious, intelligent, fen- 
fible, and inftructive performance of the baron de Zur-Lauben. 


We ought perhaps to have mentioned, that this gentleman is 
honoured with the military order of St. Lewis; bears a high 
commiffion in the French army, and is diftinguifhed for his ge- 
nius by the academy of the Belles Lettres. ‘Thefe titles may 
poflibly give him an additional weight with our more faftidious 
readers, who eftimate merit by rank and quality, agreeable to 


that line of the poet: 


« A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn.” 
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ART. XVIII. Maris Curulli Groningenfis Satyre. S20, Am- 
{terdam, 


UR ingenious author, celebrated for the freedom, the 

poignancy ¢f his fatire, and the flowing purity of his La- 
tin verfes, appears here under a fiftitious and more claffical ap- 
pellation than his real name, which we are told is Nicolas Heer- 
keens, a native of Groningen. ‘Fromm his earlieft infancy he 
refigned himfelf to the mufes; and before he attained the age 
of thirty years, had wrote more Latin verfes than all the re- 
maining Roman poets put together ; yet, not like Lucilius, 
fans pede in uno: with our poet all was pelifhed, refined, and la- 
boured. A {weet difpofition feldom accompanies a genius for 
fatire ; but in M. Heerkens they feem united ; and nothings 
more juft than his own charaéter of this little volume : 


‘ Titulus libelli torvus, afper et minax ; 

Sed ut fevera fronté vir fepé eft boni P 
Animique lenis, ifte fatyrarum liber 

Nil torvitatis intimo tegit finu.’ 


Never did cenfor corre& with more fweetnefs, or poet apply 
the fcourge of fatyr with more lenity. He lathes without actri- 
mony, asa tender parent would chaftife his child merely to 
improve him. Moft of his ftrokes are levelled at the dunces of 
the Netherlands, not with a view to render them ridiculous, 
but to prevent their writing without genius or talent. Wehave 
long toiled in the fame vineyard ; but unhappily our labour has 
hitherto produced little fruit. Grub-ftreet waxes every day 
more populous, and dulnefs gathers ftren3th under the iy 
blow pointed for its deftru€tion. 5 





Arr. XIX. ENGRAVING. 


R. Frye has juft finithed his twelve mezzotinto prints, 
which, we apprehend, the curious will think not un- 
worthy a place in their colle&tions: for our part, we hold them 
_ in great eftimation, and never remember to have feen any thing 
in this way equal to them; nay, if this artift goes on to im- 
prove, at the rate he has done, we may venture to fay he will 
foon equal, if not excel the art of engraving. Mezzotinto is ca- 
pable of great improvement ; and we fiad that prints of this fort, 
when executed with fpirit, have an amazing effe&, and come 
neareft to painting of any thing done on copper; but, like 
poetry, admit of no mediocrity. We would not however be 
pnderftood, from any thing we have Jet fall, that we think light- 
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ly of the art of engraving ; on the contrary, we rejoice to fee it 
brought fo fuch perfeftion among us; and this muft be admit- 
ed as an axiom, that whenever there is an emulation, or rather 
a contention among artifts which fhall have the pre-eminence, 
the arts undoubtedly muft be’in a flourifhing ftate. 





Arr. XX. 


é 


T is with pleafure too, we feize this opportunity, to fignify 
our approbation of another noble print, engraved by that 
ingenious artift Mr. Ravenet, from the picture of the Chevalier 
Cafali, reprefenting the ftory of Gunhilda, a piece fo univerfal- 
ly admired by all unprejudiced connoiffeurs in painting, for 
elegance of defign, and beauty of colouring. , That the print 
is executed in a mafterly manner needs no other proof than the 
approbation of the fociety for the encouragement of arts, who 
have beftowed a liberal premium on the artift ; we likewife beg 
leave to recommend to the public, the four land{chapes, two 
by Mr. Wilfon, and two by Mr. Smith, which laft fo agreeably 
attracted the eyes of the fpeétators, during the time of exhibi- 
tion. Thefe four will be engraved by Mr. Woolett, and pub- 
lithed by John Boydell, engraver and print-feller, at the corner 
of Queen-ftreet, Cheapfide. 
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Art. 21. Zhe BPanifoment of Cicero. A Tragedy. By Richard 
Cumberland, Ef; 40. Pr. 2s. 6d. Walter. 


OWEVER wabfpith critics may cavil at Mr. Cumber- 

land’s choice of a fubje&t ; however they may cenfure his 
violation of every dramatic law, his uninterefting fituations, his 
unneceffarily introduced characters, his inflated metaphors, his 
declamatory dialogue, and energy in fcolding, we fhall, with- 
out regarding thofe filly ecchoes of fhallow coffee-houfe ora- 
tors, venture to pronounce, that our author is born with the 
feeds of poetry. His fancy is poffibly too luxuriant ; but his 
allufions are claffical, his tafte refined, and his fentiments bold 
and manly. We may juftly fay of his faults, what a Roman 
poet faid in apology of his own harfhnefs : * Ita eft uti dicis ; 
neque id fane me pexnitet, meliora enim fore quz deinceps feri- 
bam. Nam quod in pomis eft, itidem effe aiunt im ingeniis ; 
qu dura et acerba nafcuntur, poft fiunt mitia et jucunda : fed 


qua 
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quz gignuntur ftatim, vieta et mollia, atque in principio funt 
uvida, non matura mox fiunt, fed putria.” 


Had our author’s genius appeared regular and correé& in this 
firft effay, we fhould fufpeé his fancy would foon be exhaufted, 
and that he had already attained his axun, -We have now the 
pleafure of refle&ting, that time, ftudy, and reflection, will re- 
trench his exuberances. In teftimony of his poetical talents, 
we fhall beg leave to quote the following beautiful.exclamation, 
truly worthy of the accomplifhed and philofophic Atticus, 


« O happier ftate ! : 

''To follow Nature in her fimple haunts ; : 
With early fteps to climb the thaggy fides 
Of fome hoar cliff, and meet the dewy breath 
Of morning, iffuing from the flow’ry vale: 
Or foft reclining on the moffy turf, 
In folemn mufings rapt, or facred fong, 
Carelefs to lie, and as the dimpling brook 
Steals gently by, with motionlefs regard 
To eye the floating mirror; while as faft 
Down Meditation’s {mooth and filent tide, 
In eafy lapfe your tuneful moments flow, 
Clear and untroubled as the paffing ftream.’ 


Again: 
¢ Come then, my friend, and in fome diftant land, 

Where Freedom and the liberal Graces dwell, 

_ We'll make ourfelves a home, and call it Rome; 
And fear not, Marcus, but the fame bright Sun 
That crowns the lofty Capitol, fhall ftoop 
His gracious head with beams of orient gold 
To kifs our humble dwelling ; there together, 
As Scipio and his Lzlius idly pac’d 
The fhores of foft Laurentum, we will walk 
The vacant beach, and as the thronging waves, 
Like morning clients, bow their curled heads 
To kifs our feet, we'll fpurn the flatterers from us, 
And blufh to think we ever were ambitious.’ 


In a word, though we by no means approve of- the Banith- 
ment of Cicero, as a dramatic performance, it affords fo many 
inftances of genius, that we doubt not, of one day feeing our 


author rife to confiderable reputation. © 


Art, 
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Art. 22. The Contraft, or Bebaviour of Two Criminals, of verg. 
contrary Principles, both executed at Tyburn, in the Reign of King 
Charles the Second ; when Atheifm, Infidelity, and Licentioufne/s, 
avere very predominant in High Life; and Enthufia/m and Bigotry 
avere no lefs prevalent among the Lower Sort of People. With cu- 
rious and ufeful Remarks Juited to the prefent Times. And fome 
Thonghts on the moft probable State of exifting a after Death. 
Sve. Pr. 1s. Wren. 


We do not recolle& having ever perufed fach a jumble of ab- 
furdity, piety, knowledge, iguorance, modefty, and imperti- 
nence, as our author contains within the compafs of a fhilling 
pamphlet. The contraft between the two criminals, one of 
whom was a profeffed deift and profligate, the other a praying 
canting hypocrite, is no more thar the anvil upon which this 
extraordinary artift hammers out a new fyftem of aftronomy, 
more confiftent with faith than the Newtonian, becaufe it requires 
no affiftance from mathematics, which are the author’s averfion. 
It is impoffible, in his opinion, that a mathematician, or fol- 
lower of Newton, can be a follower of Chrift. Jefus’ felected 
his difciples from among the ignorant, which is probably. the 
reafon why this pious writer fhuts his ears againft knowledge : 
indeed, if folly and fanaticifm give a title to falvation, no man 
is in a fairer way of being faved than the author of the Con- 
traft. As the reader may be defirous to fee a fpecimén of the 
new philofophy, we fhall gratify his longing with the following 
curious extract : 

¢ Firft then (fays our half, uninformed Hutchinfonian) I fup- 
pofe, that the fun, moon and ftars, fire, air, water and earth, 
made but one mafs, or the originat chaos; that the aét of crea- 
tion was an act of feparation; that light being the pureft and 
lighteft body, firft afcended, and poffeffed the uppermoft place ; 
that it was afterwards collected into di€tin& bodies, and placed 
in the order we now behold the fun, moon and ftars; and the 
zther, firmament, or interfteller matter next afcended ; then 
the eletrical fire immediately above the air; then was the 
water feparated from the earth, and dry land appeared. Now 
if the heavenly bodies are a€tually luminaries, and bodies of 
light? I think they muft neceflarily take a concave form, and 
aét as concave mirrors on each other and the earth. For in- 
ftance, if the focus of the fun, ating as a concave mirror, ter- 
minates fomewhere in the air, the light of its focus, by its vibra- 
ting motion, will make night and day, give light and heat, for 
the ufe of man, and benefit of the whole creation. A like mo- 


tion of the ftars may account for their apparent rifing and fet- 
ting. 
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tiag. The moon likewife, acting as a concave mirror, whofe 
focus terminates a little above the air, will put that electrical 
fire, which is immediately above the air, into motion, and force 
it into the air; for it would naturally be always afcending, 
were it not kept down by fuch a power. The air, being by this 
rarified, admits the vapours of the water, which here becomes 
impregnated with the eleétrical fire, and defcends in: prolific 
fhowers. The waters of the Great Ocean are permitted to {well 
into tides, in proportion to the rarefaction of the air; and the 
reafon, why the moon gives light and not heat, is, becaufe the 
earth is too far beyond the reach of its focus, as it is of all the 
other ftars. That the earth partakes of the virtues and influence 
of all, I make no doubt, as they, and it muft neceflarily com- 
municate with, and a& upon each other. As to the appear- 
ances on the face of the moon like earth and water, | rather 
take them to be the face of the earth, feen inthe moon as ina 
glafs. For I can eafily conceive that concave bodies of light 
may refle&t images as well as light; and as to the different 
phafes-of the moon, fhe will become more or lefs vifible to us, 
in proportion as her concave part is more or lefs turned towards 
the fun. For were the moon, though a luminous body, per- 
feétly globular? And had it not a concave furface to refle& the 
light ? I believe at her diftance fhe would not be vifible to us ; 
as would not any of the ftars, were they not alfo concave. Whe- 
ther the fun or earth be the center of this fyftem or univerfe, 
will more fully appear hereafter: but [ think it moit rational 
to fuppofe the latter; as it is more eafy to conceive that light, 
the lighteft body, fhould be more fufceptible of motion than the 
heavy earth.’ 

A little after he affirms, that the earth muft be the center of 
the univerfe, becaufe it is fixed and immoveable ; and that the 
Newtonian fyftem cannot be true, becaufe the longitude is not 
difcovered. 


Art. 23. The Memcirs of Mifs Betfey F.'T. Author of the Addrelt 
to old Maids and Batchelors, fc. Containing a Sevies of Aduen- 
turgs, as well Tragical as Comical, Gay and Amorous, Serious and 
Focofe. Intermixed with the Chara&ers of fome of the moft emi- 
nent Beaux and Belles of the prefent Age. Being a real Hiffory. 
Written by Herfelf. In 2 ¥ols. t2mo. Pr. 6s. Withy. 


We are inclined to hope, that the beauty rather than the ta- 
Jents of this fair author, intitles her to the countenance of the 
noble lord to whom her Memoirs are addrefied. Should: it 
happen that her features and genius are exatly matched, it 
would puzzle us whether moft to admire his ]—_p’s afte, or 
his humanity. 
: : Art, 
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Art. 24. Chryfal : or, the Adventures of a Guinea. Wherein are 
exbibited Views of feveral ftriking Scenes, with curious and inte- 
refling Anecdotes of the moft noted Perfons in every Rank of Life, | 

whofe Hands it paffed through, in America, England, Holland, 
Germany, avd Portugal. By an Adept. The Second Edition 

greatly inlarged and correted. 2 Vols. t2mo. Pr. 6s. Becket. 


Already we have done juftice to the good fenfe and merit of 
this performance ; and it is with pleafure we obferve, from the 
rapidity of the fale, that our fentence is confirmed by the pub- 
lic judgment. A ftrong turn for reflection charatterifes the au- 
thor ; but he could with he had thought better upon the whole of 
human nature. The improvements .to this fecond edition are 
very confiderable, but they are of fuch a nature that the per- 
formance mult be confulted. 


Art. 25. Some Projects recommended to the Society for the Encourage- 
_ ment of Arts, Manufadiures, and Commerce. By the Infpector, 

. propofed F. R.S. Propofed Member of the Society for the Encou- 
+ ragement of Arts. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Stevens. 


By this little humorous performance we are given to -under- 
ftand, that a certain eminent phyfician, botanift, infpeétor, 
aftronomer, poet, metaphyfician, and q » has been reje&ted 
as a member of the fociety, to which this propofal of tanning 
human leather is addrefied. 





Art. 26. An Addrefs to the Ele&ors of the City of Canterbury. By 
Thomas Roch, Citizen, 8v0. Pr. 6d. Stevens. 


This public- fpirited cabinet-maker raifes his voice louder and 
louder in the defence of freedom. We have lately feen him 
ftruggling with the corporation in behalf of the oppreffed inha- 
bitants of Canterbury, who were not admitted tothe freedo 
of that city; he now expofes, with great boldnefs, the hiveall 
fraudulent arts praétifed by candidates for feats in parliaments, 
to impofe on the underftanding of the electors. Undoubtedly, 
fo able a writer muft make a fhining figure at his evening-club. 


Art. 27. Ox the Natural Duty of a Perfonal Service, in Defence of 
ourfelwes and Country. A Sermon preached at St. Nicolas Church, 
in Newcaltle, on Occafion of alate dangerous Infurreion, at Hex- 
ham. Yo which is prefixed, a foort Account of the Infurredtion. By 
John Brown, D. D. Vicar of Newcaitle. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Davis. 


In this fenfible difcourfe, the feveral degrees of fubordina- 


tion in fociety, and the confequent duties are clearly explained. 
‘The application to the infurrection {pecified in the title, i is warm, 


pathetic, and pertinent. Art. 
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Art. 28. Odfervations on the Afiftance of the Holy Spirit. By J. 
Stokes, 4. M. 8vo. Pr.1s. Webly. 


A ferious, pious exhortation, that may be read with profit. 


Art. 29. Previtus Promifes incon/iftent avith a free Parliament, 
and an ample Vindication of the laft Parliament. 8v0. Pr. Gd. 
Wilfon. 


We are in hope’ the parliament does not require fo feeble a 
defence. 


Art. 30. Jmperanti nullum eff jus in Populum, apud quem eff de 
Summa Imperii Poteftate, EleGionis Lege difponendi, quam quod 
per Leges Fundamentales, Pa&agque cum Populo ipfius Imperii inita, 
ei conceffum, ex Principiis Juris Naturae ac Gentium demonftratur. 
Sv0. Pr. 258i . 


The learned author of this ‘tra& has exhibited a fyftem of 
natural and political law, with a view to the affairs of the 
dutchy of Courland. Wei imagine the Englifh reader will find 
himfelf but little interefted in the fubject, efpecially as it is 
handled with great oftentation of reading, in fcarce intelligible 


Latin; 


Art. 31. Introdu€tion to the Art of Thinking. i2mo. Pr. 4s. 6d. 
Baldwin. 


_ This is a colle€tion of apothegms and obfervations, borrowed 
from thé beit ancient and modern writers, while each obferva- 
tion is illuftrated by fuitable tales, ftories, or fables, taken 
from the fame: how far it may ferve as an introduction to the 
Art of Thinking, we fhall not take upon us to detefmine ; but 
certain itis, there feems but very little thought beftowed uport 


the compilation. 


Art. 32. The Ornaments of Charches confidered, with a particular 
Views to the late Decoration of the Parifo Church of St. Margaret, 
Weftminfter. To which is fubjoined, an Appendix, containing the 
Hiftory of the faid Church ; an Account of the Altar-Piece,. and 
Stained Glafi Window ereétd over it; a fiate of the Profecution it 
has occaftomed ; and other Papers. 410. Pr. 4s. Dodifley. 


It were gteatly to be wiftied, that the fenfible and learned 
author of this performance had made choice of a fubjeé more 
worthy of his mafterly pen, than the vindication of the church- 
wardens of the parith of St. Margaret, for having decorated 
the eaft end of that church with a beautiful window of ftained 


Voit. XI. April 1761. Aa giafs, 
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glafs. Our readers are probably acquainted with the profecu- 
tion commenced by a certain body againft the parith of St. Mar- 
garet, whofe defence is here couched in the preface ; after 
which the ingenious author proceeds to tracé the revolutions of 
church ornaments, from the moft diftant period to the prefent 
time ;—whence he infers the propriety and utility wd the eg 
rations lately added to St. Margaret’s. ' 


Art. 33. . Lycoris: or, the Grecian Courtexan. Tranflated from 
the French, by a Gentleman. 12mo. Pr. 2s. “Brotherton. 


This is one of thofe novels which tends to imbrute the human 
fpecies, and add fpurs to the illicit correfpondence Between the 
fexes. ‘To widen the avenues to thofe paffions to which man- 
kind are aatarally too prone, is the work of a genuine mifan- 
thrope; and the writer of the prefent piece. feems to deferve a 
rank among the foremoft, Happy, however, itis for fociety, 
that fuch writers are feeble in proportion to. their malevolence, 
and their power of offending is generally reprefied by their 


ftupidity. 


Art. 34, An Account of the Strufure of the Eye rye, Fe. By Thomas 
Gataker, Surgeon Extraordinary to her Royal 1 Blghmefi the Princef 
of Wales, and Surgeon to St. George’s Ho/pital. Pr. 1s. 6a, 


Dodfley. 


The ftru€ture of the eye,. its coats, humours, veffels, nerves, 
&c. are here defcribed with great accuracy ; and the defcription 
is enriched with fome judicious and ufeful remarks upon the 
difeafes of this organ : we are only forry that Mr. Gataker has 
not been more copious on the fubje&, as no doubt his great ex- 
perience muft have furnithed him with a great number of vald- 
able hints, for the improvement of the young prattitioner,. 


Art. 35. 4 Treatife on the Small-Pox and Fevers: wherein is 
_ demonftrated the falutary Effects of a Medicine, known by the Name 
of Sexton’s Powder; for a more certain and eafy Cure of thofe 
Di tempers, than has hitherto been known or pra@ifed. Humbly ad- + 
dveffed to the Public, but in particular to the Prefident, Vice-Prefi- 
dents, and the reft of the Governors of the Small-Pox Hajpital. By 

}]. Wheler, Surgeon. 8vo. Pr.6d. Hope. 


We cannot pretend to decide upon the virtues of the medi- 
cine here recommended to the public, as the compofition is 
kept fecret; but we may take upon us to declare that the pro~ 
pofal made of adminiftering the powder, under the infpection 
of the phyfician of thé Small-Pox Hofpital, of fubmitting its 


eflicacy to fair trial, of giving all poffible fecurity, at leaf, of 
irs 
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‘its innocence, and of determining its reputation, by the jadg., : 
ment of the phyfician and governors of the hofpital, has: 2 
the appearance of candour and ingenuoufnefs. The proprictor, 
we are told, is a gentleman of character ; it-were therefore to be 
withed the public foundation to which he applies would take 
his propofals.into confideration, and not reject, without trial, 4 
medicine which may poffibly have its ufe, merely becaufe the 
kingdom {warms with empirics, and common fenfe js daily in- 
fulted with noftrums, fpecifics, and panaceas. As to the 
theory laid down by our author, it js tog general and concife to 
prove fatisfadtory. 


Art. 36. The Rofciad, by C. Churchill. The Third Bdision, Revifad 
and Correfed. 41a. Pr. is 6d. F lexney. 


The alterations which the firft edition of this poem has une 
dergone would not have required a freth article im the Revidw, 
did not we take this opportunity to acknowledge a miftake, 


which has given offenceto two gentlemen of genius. In our 
remarks upon the firft edition of the Rofciad, there was an in- 


finuation dropped, that Meff. Colman and Lloyd, were concern- 
ed in writing that poem, of which they themfe]ves appeared the 
heroes: a hint founded on mifinformation, which it is now 
needlefs to explain. The delicacy of thofe gentlemen immedi- 
ately took the alarm, and in the public papers they folemnly de- 
nied the charge. Mr. L——took his revenge in a fable con- 
ceived againft the Critical Reviewers, and publifhed in an even- 
ing paper; and the real author of the Rofciad fet his name at 
full length to the fecond edition of the poem : thus, thetown was 
undeceived, and the injury fuppofed to be done to the charaéters. 


pf Meff. Colman and Lloyd, in our opinion fully repaired: but 
Mr. L it ferris, not yet fatisfied with this kind of acquit- 


fal, has thought ied to reinforce the evidence in his own 
favour, by the following remarkable atteftation, repeated every 
day in the news-papers ‘for a confiderable length of time. 


«© Mr. Lloyd was never concerned or confulted about the 
publication of this poem, nor éver corrected, or even faw the 


fheets, from the prefs, as we can teftify. 
WititAM FLExNey, Publither. 
WiLiraM GruirFin, Printer.” 





Mr. L ’s own declaration was. fufficient to acquit him of 
all fufpicion; but we cannot. conceive how thefe two volunteers 
gan pretend to prove a negative, and certify that fuch a thing 
avas not done by Mr. L , unlefs they a€tually had him in cuf- 


tody, during the period at which the thing was done, and watch- 
ed 
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éd him by night and by day; with all the vigilance of Argus ; 
or they themfelves were in fa the authors of the poem in quef: 
tion. Be that as it will ; we may be bold to fay, that our miftake 
has, in the end, turned out to the advantage, both of Mr.L-— 
and the real author of the Rofciad. It has furnifhed the firk 
with an opportunity of contradiéting in public, an opinion 
which had begun to gain ground, and might have ftill prevail- 
ed to his prejudice, had not this opportunity offered. With re- 
fpe€t to the author, it has created an alarm which didnot fail 
to intereft the curiofity of the public, and of confequentce pro- 
mote the fale of the performance. But as we do not profefs 
ourfelves of that fect, who think evil may be done, that good 
thay be prodticed from it; we declare ourfeives forry for the 
miftake into which we were mifled: 


Art. 37. The Anti-Rofciad, by the Author. io. Pr. 6d. 
Kearfly. 


This authot’s daring is above his ftrehgth.—He maft be 2 
more formidable champion, who can, with any profpeé of fuc- 
cefs, enter the lifts with the redoutable Churchill, who feems at 
prefent as terrible to the players as his name-fake the Great 
Marlborough was otice to the French nation. 


Art. 38. George Colman, £7; Analyfed; being a Vindication of 
bis Fealous Wife, againft his malicious Afperfions. With a dedica- 
tion to the celebrated Philobiblian. 8wo. Pr. 1s. Scott. 


After the reader has perufed the title, he knows as much of 
the book, as we who have read it from one end to the other. 
Some writers have piqued themfelves upon concealing the plan 
of their works to the laft page: but this ingenious author has 
even finifhed the lait page, without difcovering the leaft particle 
of his defign, at leaft to our apprehenfton. Whether it be praife 
or fatire, irony or allegory, we leave to wifer heads to deter- 
mine : we will venture to fay, however, that the Analyfer does 
not appear to have had cither wit or humour in his view; at leaft, 
thefe are profanations that he has wifely kept from the view of 
his readers. ** Goodman Verges—fpeaks alittle of the matter— 
his wits are not fo blunt as (God help) 1 would defire they were; 
but, in fact, as honeft as the fkin between his brows.” 


er? 








